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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN AND POETS. 


“ When all was quiet, and I Began to cool 
down, it came to me slowly, that I had been 
acting rather a foolish part. I had been aggra¬ 
vating, and could hardly blame Tom Sloucher 
for being angry, but at the same time 1 didn’t 
want to fight him. 1 hate fighting; I never 
engaged in a fight in all my life, that I didn’t 
feel mean and degraded afterwards. But 
then, to give up after all that bragging! Be¬ 
sides, 1 felt that if 1 yielded to Sloucher now, 
I should be overridden and bullied by him as 
long as I stayed in the school. Well, I thought 
and thought', and couldn’t make up my mind ; 
one minute 1 resolved to keep my promise, the 
next to stand by my principles ; and so I see¬ 
sawed between honor and credit, which, (in 
school at least.) are very apt not to go to- 
' gether, as they certainly ought, to get a follow 
comfortably through the world. 

“ I left it this way : I didn’t say 1 1 won’t 
fight;-' I said ‘ I won’t fight, unless the tempta¬ 
tion is too great for a human boy to resist.’ 

11 When we were out for' little noon, I no¬ 
ticed Sloucher and several of tho first classers, 
sitting in what we used to call our ‘ office ’—a 
roof of plank boards laid over the top rails at 
the angle of' the yard fence, and plank seats 
inside. They were whisporing mysteriously, 
and every now and then Sloucher would sneak 
a glance at me; then Harry Anderson left 
them, and came leaping over to me, with his 
faoe very red, and put his arm round me, and 
began to speak fast and angry. But Mr. 
Shakespeare’s little noons were short, and just 
that minute the hell rang, and we were in our 
seats till twelve o’clock. 

“ You all know how thick I used to be with 
Harry Anderson. Well, I felt sure that if he 
know anything that I ought to know, ho would 
find Borne way to tell me, and so he did. W e 
sat at opposite ends of the room, and leaving 
seats was not allowed; but I saw him write 
something on a slip of paper, and roll it up, 
and put it in his tin pipe, that he had for blow¬ 
ing—at least—well, spit-balls. 

Havry didn’t often break rules, butthistime 
he made an exception ; pretty soon the master 
turned his back, and something shot through 
the air, and there was a little roll of paper 
lying on my slate. 

“ 1 opened it; it said— 1 T. S. says you’re a 
coward, and he is going to prove it. H. A.’ 

“Twelve o’clock camo, and we all went shout¬ 
ing and tumbling into the school yard, basket 
in hand, for many of us oame too far to go 
home to dinner, and we Washingtonians (first 
classers) almost always stayed from choice. 

“ The little fellows went to playing and eat¬ 
ing in all directions, and Bill Smith rang a 
bell—an old cow bell, that we always kept in 
the office—to call the Washingtonians together. 

“ Now, thinks I, my time is coming, as 1 
walked to tho office; 1 tried to square the old 
account between honor and credit. I knew 
ryell enough that there would bo no honor in 
ugntmg with Sloucher, and 1 felt, too, that 1 
had been in the wrong; but at the same time 
he was such a disagreeable bully, and I knew 
so well what tho class would think if I retract¬ 
ed, that at last I made up my mind that this 
seemed to he the one case where the tempta¬ 
tion was too great for a human hoy to endure; 
and by that time I reached the office. 

“ No light at all! only a proposition from 
Sloucher to adjourn to the Cauldron, half a 
mile up the creek, and find a place among 
those rooky woods to eat our dinner. 1 felt 
so pleasantly all at once towards Tom, that 1 
walked up to him, and held out my hand; but 
he put his behind him, and when 1 looked at 
his eyes, I saw tho old snake expression, that 
half tho boys in the school had known, to their 
sorrow. 

“ Wo went up the creek, some twenty of us— 
twelve Washingtonians, and some of the smaller 
fry. They oalled themsolvo3 Washingtonians, 
too, hut we thought it was rather too much 
for them to be imitating us in everything, so 
we had their name changed to 1 Tonys.’ 

“ Well, we reached the Cauldron, and laid 
down our baskets under the trees. Some went 
right at their dinners, and two or three climb¬ 
ed the big rot:k that direotly looks over the 
Cauldron. 

“ 1 have often wondered how it was, when 
this place is known to be the curiosity of the 
region, that no one has ever published a de¬ 
scription of it; however, the world shall have 
one. if it can wait till I am a man. 

“ I lay flat on my breast, as I have often done 
beforo, and stretching over the rook, looked 
down into the Cauldron ; on the top tho sun 
heats down rather hot, hut gloriously; and a 
little way down, tho rooks are all alive with 
flowers ; they soon begin to thin off, the stone 
grows blaok and slimy, here and there the 
walls of the ohasm almost join, and through 
the clefts you hear the rattling and booming, 
and catch glimpses of a hurrying mass oi 
blackness below. 

“ They do say that this torrent, which seems 
to he always roaring up from the central earth, 
reaching, gasping a moment wildly for the 
light, and then for evermore pushing blindly 
on through the under darkness, laboring on 
instinctive to the sea———Where was I ? Oh ! 
they do say that this has no connection with 
the regular creek, whose course winds quietly 
somewhat to the south. 

“ In one place the chasm widens; the waters 
roar up louder, fieroor, higher, mad to gwal- 
low the burning sunshine into then- darkness. 
But they never reach it; though in the July 
noons it creeps down the chasm, and sits and 
mocks within a foot of their striving, 

“ Oh, well now, what am I saying all this 
for? The fact is, sir, ever since the day when 
you forbade my leaping the Cauldron again, 

- (that time when I was drowned,) I have had a 
sort of insanity on the subject.” 

“Oh! master Alf,” quoth Will, “you’re 
telling a humbug! You wasn’t drowned at 
a!!, or how could you be here this evening?” 

“ I was drowned,” said Alfred, gruffly, tena¬ 
cious of his honors. 

“ Well, but how could he he, father ? ” whis¬ 
pered Emma. 

“I think,” said Mr. B. reflectively, “that 
he is justified in using the expression; yes, 1 
consider that Alfred was fairly drowned.” 

“ I would suggest,” said Mrs. B., “ that the 
explanation of that point he made the mate¬ 
rial for another story.” 

So Alfred proceeded: 

“ I was saying, sir, that ever since I made 


is too slimy and steep to give you a foothold— 
up, with all your might, for the waterB are 
roaring hack, and after you—keep your eyes 
upward—let your feet hang—never mind your 
arms trembling—up, clutch the weeds at the 
roots, where they are toughest—from weed to 
weed, now from rock to rock—up—hurrah, 
you are up—a-a-h! I wish 1 might do it! ’’ 

There was a pause. 

“Story, story!” murmured Will, impatient 
at the digressions. 

“ That is the story,” said Eunice. 

Alfred turned, piit his arm round her, and 
continued. 

“ Well, as I said, I lay on the highest rook, 
looking down ; hut hearing a footstep I know, 
I rose, and there stood Tom Sloucher, with a 
very white face, and trembling a little, but 
still with the same ugly leer in his eyes. The 
other boys, who knew we had quarrelled, 
came gathering around; and when ho thought 
he had listeners enough, he stretched out his 
arm, like his favorite position in the Elocution 
book, and said— 

“ ‘Fellow Washingtonians!’ 

“ When he said this, the Tonys began to cry 
‘ Hear, hear !’ but wo hissed, and they stop¬ 
ped. ‘ Fellow Washingtonians,’ says Sloucher, 
‘you all know that this morning Alf. Burton 
proposed to beat me at hop-skotoh.’ 

“ ■ I did beat you,’ sdid I. 

“ ‘ More than that, you know that he said 
he beat me at shinny.’ 

“ ‘ I can do it again,’ says I. 

“■‘And you know that he promised to give 
me satisfaction at whatever I dared to pro- 

“ The Washingtonians agreed. 

“ 1 Now,’ says Sloucher, and his face got 
white again, ‘I dare him to go to the other 
side of tho Cauldron, and leap across with me, 
and climb with me to the rock where we now 
stand! ’ 

“ 1 That’s fair,’ cried tho Washingtpnians. 
‘ Go it, ho3ses!’ Squealed the delighted Tonys; 
and Tom’s color oame back, and his eyes grew 
uglier, as he looked in my faoe, and saw that 
1 Was confounded. 

“ 1 Tom Sloucher,’ said I, at last, 1 if you 
want to play, I’ll head you; if you want to 
fight, I’ll whip you ; but if you mean to cross 
that Cauldron, you’ll have to do it alone.’ 

V 'Oho! oho! ’ says Sloucher, coming up close 
to me, 1 whatever you dare, nice little Alfy— 
brave little Alfy!’ and his breath came in my 
face, and his eyes snapped right into mine. 

“ ‘ Do you want to fight?’ says I,for I could 
not stand it any longer. 

“ But the boys came up, and held my arm. 

“ 4 Fair play, Alf, fair play ; you know that 
was your agreement this morning.’ 

[to be concludded in our next.] 


MARK SUTHERLAND: 


POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 


tome on the playground; sometimes, when 1 
wake in the night, I feel as if I must start 
right off up the creak, and take one other try, 
just to see I if could get across without falling. 
This is all very foolish, I know; but yet, I do 
think, sir, if you would go with me, or take 
what precautions you pleased, only let me try 
once more to cross that Cauldron, I should be 
happier for it all my life. 

“ Now, I’ll tell you how the thing is done. 
About every half hour comes a time when the 
waters are lower; just for a moment, some 
force from below seems to suck the torrent 
down; just for a moment, and in that moment, 
you see, jutting out, a piece of solid rock, that 
takes you half way across the chasm; you leap j 
down—one spring to that, one more to snatch 
at the tough black weeds on the opposite wall, 
then up, from weed to weed, for the rook itsell I 


CHAP. XXlI.-Continncd. 

Mark Sutherland wished to inquire after the 
health and welfare of his mother, with whom 
he had made several attempts to open a cor¬ 
respondence, but from whom he had not heard 
for nearly four years; hut an undefinable re- 
luotance withheld him from naming the sub¬ 
ject to the degenerate and brutal man before 
him. Mr. Ashley ordered more wine, and 
pressed it upon his companion: hut Mark 
Sutherland, habitually abstemious, suffered his 
glass to be filled once, and then excused him¬ 
self ; and Mr. Ashley filled and quaffed glass 
after glass, momentarily more and more gar¬ 
rulous, noisy, and disgustingly familiar with 
Oriole—calling her to his side, drawing her 
towards him, pinching her cheek and pulling 
her ears with maudlin and loathsome freedom; 
while the poor girl, blushing with shame and 
confusion, and weeping with grief and terror, 
sought in vain to escape. Mark Sutherland, 
deeply offended with the scone, would gladly 
have withdrawn, but that he felt his presence 
to be some protection to the defenceless maid; 
he would gladly have interfered for her succor, 
but that lie knew such interference, far from' 
saving her, would hurry on her destruction. 
It is hard to be wise and prudent when the 
blood is boiling; and it is uncertain how long 
he would have remained so, had not a bell 
sounded in a distant part of the house, and 
Oriole, taking advantage of tho circumstance, 
exclaimed, “It is my mistress,” and made her 
escape. Mr. Ashley poured out and quaffed 
glass after glass of wine, until his ranting 
mood was merging into a stupid one; and 
Mark Sutherland seized tho first opportunity 
to rise and leave tho table, and pass into the 
drawingroom. 

That elegant drawing-room which you may 
recollect communicated with Miss Sutherland’s 
beautiful boudoir—how changed since he saw 
it last! Desolation was creeping even into the 
sanctuary of tho house. He had scarcely time 
to note this by the sickly light of the moon 
through the open shutters, when a loud, fa¬ 
miliar voice in the hall arrested his attention— 

“Where is he? In the drawing-room? And 
no light there ? Get a candle, directly, you 
scoundrel! and light me in there! I shall 
break my shins over these empty baskets and 
upset stools—do you hear ? ” 

And soon after entered a slovenly man ser¬ 
vant in a ragged shirt and trowsers, and bring¬ 
ing a guttering tallow candle stuck in a mil¬ 
dewed silver candlestick, which he sat upon 
a dusty, stained, and spotted marble, pier table. 
He was followed closely by Mr. Billy Bolling, 
who, with outstretched arms, and almost shout¬ 
ing his welcome, ran to Mark, and clasped 
him around the body, exclaiming, sobbingly— 

“ My dear—dear—der—bo-oy! I’m so glad 
to see you! And how are you ? And how did 
you leave little wifie ? And when did you get 
hero ? And nobody to welcome you, hut that 

brandy-swilling beast in there!-Begone, 

you black villain, you! Who gave you leave 

to stand there eavesdropping, eh ?-That’s a 

field nigger, Mark! Every decent house ser¬ 
vant, man and maid, that wo had in the world, 
has fallen under the hammer long ago—all 
except Oriole, whom that fellow yonder bought 
in for his own purposes. Ah! Mark, times are 
changed, my boy, since you were here ! Heigh- 
ho ! 1 Sic transit gloria mundi,’ ” said Mr. Boll¬ 
ing, sinking into a threadbare velvet chair, and 
wiping his rosy face—as fat, fair, and rosy as 

“ You arc not changed, Uncle Billy, except 
that you appear to be in even finer health than 

“ Me ! Why, I’m dying of mortification and 
grief! I aim. I have got an organic disease of 
the heart! Yes, of the heart J The string the 
most strained the soonest snaps! Heigh-ho! ” 

« Why, I declare, Uncle Billy, I never in all 
my lifo saw a man in such perfect health. You 
are fatter and rosier than ever! ” 

“ Fatter and rosier! Lord help your per- 
spicasity! It’s—it’s—dropsy, and—and —fever ! 
That’s what it is—this fat and rosy.” 

“Reassure yourself, Uncle Billy, and tell me 
how it fares with all our friends.” 

“All going to the dogs—all going to the 
dogs—except them that are going to the— 

“Nay, Unole Billy, I hope not—anymore 
than you are going into a consumption. How 
arc they all at Silentshades? How is my dear 
mother ? ” 

“ Silentshades ! Mother ! Heigh! didn’t you 
know they had sold Silentshades long ago, and 
moved to Texas ? ” exclaimed Uncle Billy, with 
'a look of unbounded astonishment. 

“ I knew nothing about it. This is the first 
word I have heard of it! What on earth could 
have tempted my mother to sell her home and 
move away from all her friends ? ” 

“What could have tempted her? — what 
could have tempted her?” repeated Uncle 
Billy, mockingly, shutting his eyes, pinching 
his lips, and bobbing up his nose and chin, with 
petulance and contempt. “ What could havo 
tempted her to marry Doctor Wells, at her 
age ?—a woman of forty, whose matrimonial 


feelings should all be quiet? What oould have 
tempted her to do that. ? ” 

“ 1 suppose my mother was lonesome.” 

“ Oh! lonesome he hanged! Wan’t I there— 
her natural-born brothor—to keep her com¬ 
pany ? I don’t brag—hut you know what com¬ 
pany I am, nephew.” 

“ Yos,” said Mark, suppressing a smile. 

“ Well, I was there to*take care of her, and 
protect her, and keep her company, and cow¬ 
hide her niggers—although that last is very 
laborious exertion, and always puts me in a 
profuse perspiration, and gives me a palpitation 
of the heart—the thoughtless creatures, to put 
mo to the trouble of fatiguing myself so. And 
now, if you want to know what tempted your 
mother to sell her home and leave all her 
friends, I’ll just tell you—vanity.” 

“Vanity!” 

“Yes, vanity —the wish to he thought gen¬ 
erous, and disinterested, and confiding,” sneer¬ 
ed Uncle Billy. 

Mark Sutherland reddened. 

“ My dearest mother was all that in reality, 
without wishing to be thought so!” 

“ I tell you ’twas vanity—vanity that tempt¬ 
ed her to sell her home— vanity that tempted 
her to marry— vanity that tempted her first to 
listen to a suitor— a woman of her age ! But 
I do think women are the most incorrigible— 
tho most provoking—the most hopeless—and 
of all women, middle-aged widows are the most 
desperate fools! ” 

“ Uncle Billy, l suppose, as an old bachelor, 
you have a license to rail at women in general, 
and as an elder brother you have liberty to be 
unjust to your sister. My mother was a hand¬ 
some woman, in her prime, and it appears to 
me not unnatural that she should have married. 
But if you thought otherwise, you should have 
told her so.” 

“For what good? A eat may release a 
mouse from its claws; a rattle-snake a charm- 
l ed bird from its jaws; the grave give up its 
victim ; hut never cat held mouse, or suake 
bird, or grave victim, with such a death-grip 
as a middle-aged widow holds her last lover! ” 
“ Justnow you told me that Dr. Wells tempt¬ 
ed my mother into this marriage—now, you 
lay the responsibility upon her. That^is like 
you, old, impartial justice, Mr. 1 Bothsides.’ ” 
“All true. They tempted each other—she, 

' him, with her handsome property .'/he, her, with 
his handsome person! He was bent on having 
her plantation!—she, on having him. And so 
they soldered an engagement that Satan him¬ 
self, with his sledge hammer, could not have 
shivered. I’ll tell you all about it, Mark! I 
kept a sharp lookout on that chap when he 
first came prowling about Silentshades. I was 
tempted to shoot him, by mistake, for a oata- 
mount. But I twigged him! Very little of 
that palavering courtship that I didn’t hear ! 
Sure as ever they’d be on the piazza. I’d be in 
tho parlor under the windows, listening.” 

“ But what did you think of yourself, Mr. 
Bolling, for your eavesdropping?” 

“Thought I was doing my duty by my sister, 
to circumvent a gay deceiver!” 

Mark laughed. 

“Oh, now you don’t know how old pill-box 
and blister-plaster could court! You should 
have hoard him talk about ‘that regal brow’— 

‘ that, that face! ’ (as if there waB no word good 
enough to describe it)—and ‘ those holy eyes’— 
and ‘my darling, oh, my darling’—and” ‘my 
lovely Helen’—and ‘it is too much, too much 
to crave of Heaven’ (her love, you know, he 
meant)—and ‘oh, my dearest ’—and ‘ this little 
hand ’—and all the rest of the lying balderdash, 
which I suppose was mighty sweet to a woman 
who had not heard such words for twenty 
years.” 

“ And how do you know it was not perfectly 
sincere?” exolaimed Mark, indignantly rising 
and walking away. 

- “What, at forty I” ooolly inquired -Undo 
Billy, getting up and walking about, and fan¬ 
ning himself, and sitting down again. 

But Mr. Sutherland was much too deeply 
interested in his mother’s fate to keep silence. 
He returned, and resumed his seat, and inquir¬ 
ed— 

“ Has my mother’s marriage turned out hap- 
py?” 

“Don’t know—can’t say, I’m sure! ” 

“You have not told me yet why Bhe sold her 

“ Dr. Wells tempted her to do it for his sake. 
This was the way of it: Lord bless your soul, 
he was too old and cunning to stop courting 
her after the honey-moon, or at least until he 
had got his hands on the property; on the con¬ 
trary, they sat on the bench on the piazza 
against the parlor window blinds, and courted 
more than ever! And I laid on the lounge un¬ 
der the same window in the parlor, and listen¬ 
ed more than ever! And then he cooed to her, 
and called her ‘My boon/ ‘My blessing/ and 
‘My bride;’ and told her what a noble woman 
she was—how full of sensibility, benevolence, 
and disinterestedness—how full of honor, truth, 
and courage.” 

“ Well, sir, it was truth! I can easily un¬ 
derstand how much truth should have burst 
impulsively from the lips of any one intimately 
associated with my dear mother! ” exolaimed 
Mark, impatiently. 

Uncle Billy shut his eyes, and bobbed up his 
chin contemptuously, and then resumed: 

“Truth, was it? Well, you shall hear the 
rest of the truth. By and by he began to take 
the tone of a wise, affectionate guide and hus¬ 
band—which I have always noticed is very 
charming to good women, especially when it 
is mixed up with a little appreciative admira¬ 
tion—and he told her again what a high-princi¬ 
pled, noble woman she was, and how she had 
only to get rid of one foible— one little weak¬ 
ness—and she would be a glorious woman—a 
perfect woman! And she pressed to know what 
it was, and she was willing to get rid of any 
fault he disapproved. ‘Oh/ he told her, ‘it was 
a want of trustfulness —a want of that confiuling 
spirit so beautiful in woman —it was no fault; 
only but for that one small foible she would he 
such a glorious woman ! ’ Well, Mark, to con¬ 
vince him that she could exorcise a confiding 
spirit, and so become ‘a glorious woman’ all 
out, she gives him the full possession and per¬ 
fect control of all her property, real and per¬ 
sonal ; and the upshot of it all is, that Doctor 
Wells has sold Silentshades, and they have 
emigrated to Texas! ” 

“ Was my mother willing to go? ” 

“I don’t know, Mark. After parting with 
Silentshades, they remained here at Cashmere 
about three months before getting off. to Texas; 
and I thought in that three months your moth¬ 
er altered more than any one I had ever seen.” 
“ Poor, dear mother! ” 

“There was another thing that gave her 
trouble: The Doctor certainly did neglect her; 
and then he took a great fancy to purchase a 
beautiful maid servant from Clement Suther¬ 
land—I dare say you remember the girl—she 
was Mrs. Ashley’s own maid, Oriole! ” 

“Yes, I know'”-- 

“Mrs. Ashley—India—wished to part with 
her, too; and 1 dare say the sale would have 
been effected, only there was an execution, and 
Oriole, with half a dozen of the likeliest of the 
house servants, both men and maids, were seiz¬ 
ed, and put up at auction. Well, when Oriole 
was placed upon the block, there was pretty 
high bidding, I assure you. The three princi¬ 
pal bidders were a New Orleans trader—who 
seemed determined to have the girl at any j 
prioe—and Dr. Wells, and Mr. Ashley. But 
Doctor Wells and Mr. Ashley out-hid the tra¬ 
der, and had the field all to themselves; and j 
the contest ran very high between them. 1 
wish you could have seen those two men bid¬ 
ding against each other for that girl! They 
beeame excited—angry—their eyes grew blood 
shot—they glanced at each other like tigers— 
their glances flashed fire! They ran the price 
up to a ridiculous pitch. Finally, Dr. Wells, 
frowning, sat down. Mr. Ashley was the pur¬ 
chaser. ‘Thank Heaven,’ said your mother, 
when she heard the issue. Mrs. Ashley curled 
her lip in proud silence! ” 

Mark Sutherland dropped his head upon his 
hands, and groaned. A pause ensued, which, 
after some time, was broken by Mr. Sutherland. 

“You mentioned an execution on the prem¬ 
ises:—is it possible my uncle was in debt be¬ 
yond his means of cash payment ? ” ' 


“ I do not understand how his colossal for¬ 
tune could have so sunken.” 

“Ah, well! now I’ll tell you his fortune was 
not so colossal after all. To be sure, he owned 
several thousand acres of land; hut reflect that 
nine-tenths of that was pine barrens and cypress 
swamps, producing nothing and costing consid¬ 
erable in taxes; and he owned several hundred 
negroes; hut remember that one-third of them 
were old people, and one-third children, who 
had to be supported out of the labor of the oth¬ 
ers; and he owned this very magnificent seat of 
Cashmere; but consider how much of his capi¬ 
tal was invested in the building, laying out and 
adorning of this house and grounds, and how 
much in debt it left him, and you will come to 
a fairer conclusion in your estimate of your 
uncle’s fortune. And then this great commer¬ 
cial crash, that has ruined SO many people, has 
affected him deeply. He lost twenty-five thous¬ 
and dollars by the villainy of Claxton & Co., 
manufacturers, and nearly as much more by 
the failure of Fleece & Brother, importers, Liv¬ 
erpool. And what was worse than all, he made 
a desperate attempt to retrieve his fortunes by 
speculation, and failed, with a stupendous loss. 
It was like a gambler’s last stake, and he lost 
it—and now he is ready to blow his own brains 
out! Lord grant that your wife’s fortuno may 
be safe, Mark, which I doubt.” 

“ Oh! certainly; I have not the slightest mis¬ 
giving of it. It was real estate, and could not 
have been staked in any way, you know.” 

Mr. Bolling shook his head. 

. Unheedful of that -wise gesture, Mr. Suther¬ 
land asked: “And how does my eousin India 
hear this ? ” 

“I don’t know—I don’t think she cares about 
it. Mark, perhaps I oughtn’t to tell you, but 
I don’t think she cares for anything, or has 
ever cared for anything since you and she 
broke off, nearly seven years ago. She never 

cared a cent for the man she married”- 

“ Hush! you must net say that! ” 

“ But I will say it, because it’s the solemn 
truth. She never cared a sons, cent, marquee 
for him, though he loved the very ground she 
walked on. If ever you saw a man infatuated 
with a woman, St. Gerald was with India; 
his eyes followed her fondly wherever she 
moved. Yes, a year after they were married, 

I saw him slyly take up a glove of hers, and 
pet it, and talk to it, and kiss it, and put it in 
his bosom, as if it had been a live thing—the 
consummate idiot! And the same day I saw 
him strike her down before him with a blow! ” 
Mark Sutherland started to his feet, and 
gazed wildly at the speaker, who reiterated— 

“ Yes, I did; I saw that with my eyes!” 

“ And stood by, and permitted a man to 
strike a woman! ” 

“ I never interfere between man and wife. 
Besides, what business had she to deceive and 
marry him, while she loved another—and to 
meet his loving attentions with aversion and 
loathing—and finally to he found sobbing hys¬ 
terically over a look of blaok hair, when his 
was brown ? No, if he had killed her on the 
spot, I should have been sorry for— him. He 
loved her truly-and well. She loathed him. 

I have seen her shudder all over, if ho did but 
press her hand., or stroke her dainty curls. He 
felt her repulsion'; it drove him mad; it drove 
him to drink—to ruin —to what he is ! To sum 
up all, Mark, as I said before, a curse is on 
the place and on the people; they are all going 

to the dogs, who are not going to the d-1! 

But now, tell me something about yourself. 
You are a Judge of the Court, I hear ? ” 

“ I have that honor!” 

“Well, I always said you’d turn out well! 

d-d if I didn’t! I shall live to see you 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court yet! And 
hark you, nephew; I intend to go home and 
livi with you. I feel it my duty to encourage 
you. I’ll stick to you, Mark. I don’t care 
what Clement Sutherland and the rest say. 
I’ll stick to you, my hoy. You shall never 
have it to say that your old uncle fell away 
from you. But now, tell me how is your little 
wife ? Welt, I know, else you would not be 
here, eh ? ” . , 

“ Rosalie is well, hut not strong.” 

“Never was, poor little thing. And how 
are the little children, and how many or them 
is there, and are they girls or boys, or both, 
and what are their names?” 

“Wo have no children.” 

“What! lost them all? Well, poor little 
things, they are better off.” 

“ We never had any children.” . 

“ Oh-h-h ! Whew-w-w!” whistled Mr. Bol¬ 
ling, rather disconcerted; then resuming, he 
said—“Well, neither have the Ashleys! That’s 

strange! What the d-l’s that hubbub in 

the dining-room ? Ugh! It’s the niggers toting 
that animal up to bed! He, who seven years 
qgo was oalled the brightest rising star on the 
political horizon! Now look at him! That 
is India’s work! What tremendous power 
women have for evil! ” 

“ And for good ! ” said Mark Sutherland, 
as his thoughts flew to his guardian angel, 
Rosalie. 


from Northampton, Massachusetts, are making 
improvements in the vicinity of tho lake, that 
colony having broken up after they arrived— 
owing principally to the false representations 
of a few interested men in St. Paul—some hav¬ 
ing returned, some settled on the Cannon river. 
A saw-mill-will be going in a few days at the 
outlet of tho lake, and the Now York colony 
talk of building a steam saw mill the coming 
summer. To those who are the friends of God 
and reform, living East and elsewhere, and in¬ 
tending to emigrate to the West, I extend the 
invitation, Como here. There is a fine farming 
country, with every advantage for raising a 
town. Come, ye friends of Freedom, and cause 
the banner of Reform to float over all this re¬ 
gion. 

Any letters addressed to me at St. Anthony, 
post paid, I will cheerfully answer. 

0. E. Garrison. 


LINES ON LESSING’S MARTYRDOM OF HBSS. 




Is thy heart all sad and gloomy 
In this dark and fearful hour ? 
Dost thou dread the priests and nobl 
As they come, with pomp and.pow 
Dost thou fear tho rope and fagots.? 

Tremble at the lighted torch? 
Faint to See those fiend-like beings 


Rather let the lowly maiden, 

By the moss-clad altar, there 
Wakon, holy thought within thee, 

As she bends in silent prayer! 

With the peasant girl, who knoeloth 
In this dark and sombre scene, 

Oh ’ behold the heavenly radiance 
Light the martyr’s brow serene! 

Still for strength and light he prayeth, 
Ere ho treads the painful way; 

Yet he knows the night of suffering 


Peaoe and hope to light thin 


upon all that he had just heard, Mark Suther¬ 
land expressed a wish, to retire. Mr. Bolling 
rang for the night lamps, and they parted for 
the night. 

[to be continued.] 

LETTER FROM THE NORTHWEST. 

Minnetonka, Hennepin Co., 
Minnesota Territory, June 30, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I have read, with considerable interest, the 
articles in the Era over the signatures of J. W. 
N. and G. W. P., of St. Anthony. With your 
leave, I will give a few sketches of a more local 
character: 

Lake Minnetonka, noticed by J. W. N., is de¬ 
servedly attracting much attention, and a more 
extended description may he acceptable to your 
readers. This lake was so named by Governor 
Ramsey—who with a party visited it some time 
last summer—from the Sioux minne, water— 
tonka , big. It is about twelve miles south, of 
west from St. Anthony, in that remarkable 
body of timber oalled the Big Woods, and is 
about twenty-five miles long and ten or twelve 
in its greatest width. Travellers have frequent¬ 
ly mentioned the falls between St. Anthony 
and Fort Snelling as Minne-ha-ha, (Laughing 
Water:) they are the outlet of this lake and 
Lakes Harriet and Calhoun. Entering it from 
the east by the outlet, we pass through a small 
lake ; and rounding 'a point coming from the 
North, another and larger one is before us. 
Continuing west a mile or two, and rounding 
a point coming from the east, a fine prospect 
bursts upon the view. The opening is about 
half a mile wide. To the left is a small island; 
beyond and South of which is what appears to 
be the main shore, but is a large island, which 
will be found to contain more than three hun¬ 
dred acres, and is now claimed by Judge Mee¬ 
ker and brother, of St. ADthony. South, in the 
dim distance, is the shore of this part of the 
lake, there being two large lakes connected to¬ 
gether by a creek sixty or eighty rods long and 
eight or ten yards wide, from the northern to 
the southern extremity of eaoh of which is all 
of fifteen miles. Continuing on neqr its eastern 
shore, which is indented With numerous hays 
and armed with numerous points, here is a 
sandy shore sweeping around with a gentle 
curve, there a stony shore, Unon a lofty bluff, 
from which the trees seem to delight io view 
themselves in the clear mirror of the surface of 
the lake. The gentle ripple of the waves, as 
they break on the pebbly shore and sparkle in 
the setting sun, the deep foliage of the sur¬ 
rounding wood, the broad expanse of water, 
not a “ desert waste,” altogether exert a sooth¬ 
ing influence over the mind. The timber is 
principally hard maple, elm, and bass wood. 
There is now a few families settled on the shore 
qf the lake ; and a colony of young married 
men, from New York city, through their agents 
are now building a hair house at the place 
chosen for a'village, the colony consisting of 
one hundred families. A part of the colony 


Washington, April 23, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Knowing you have been somewhat interest¬ 
ed in what are popularly termed Spiritual 
Manifestations, I send you the following reflec¬ 
tions, oalled up by reading the remark of 
President Wayland, that they are owing to a 
new and undiscovered force. In this opinion 
we entirely coincide. 

The very objections brought against this 
power strengthen our conviction of its reality. 
They are the same, from the days of Galileo 
down to the present day, marking the era of 
any new physioal law ; even vaccination oould 
only be introduced at first in the families of 
of physicians, and ministers denounced it from 
the pulpit as impious, and contradicting the 
Bible. 

Often have we pictured the scene when 
Ffanklin with a toy went forth with a loving, 
trusting child, whose simple faith was more in 
with his own spirit than all tho philoso¬ 
phy of past irges; »-<! when tho result oame, 
with what profound humility ana . M Mn an 
must he have received it! What poet or 
painter has portrayed the grandeur of this 

And we trust tho ideal of our acts will yet 
be written, and the true page of history record 
tho motives rather than the acts themselves. 
The ideal of one generation is the present civi¬ 
lization of the next. One fact is in harmony 
with past experience, although interesting 
many minds of scientific research; yet among 
this class, too, are its strongest opposers. 

One professor gravely asserts that it is some 
machine about the person ; another, that it is 
electrical; if so, its very simplicity is a new 
discovery. 

But there is a graver and more serious ob¬ 
jection ; and that is, that it produces insanity. 
It would be well to investigate tho previous 
history of these minds. Are they those who 
have been carefully trained to habits of reflec¬ 
tion and calm investigation ? Above all, do 
they believe in an overruling Providence, who 
governs all, and whom our utmost research 
cannot find out? and that the remark “ there 
is nothing new under the sun,” does not mean 
that we have attained to all knowledge; for 
surely not a day passes that does not convict 
us of our own ignorance, and lead us to a 
deeper reverence of the wisdom we cannot 
comprehend. But more than this, from our 
own observation, we think there is injury to a 
frame of delicate organization, in sitting down 
indiscriminately with persons of a different 
temperament, and skeptical in their reception 
of any new truth. We have great respect for 
the conservative part of our population ; they 
are the ballast “ Young America ” so much 
needs, not the leaders. A prostration of the 
physical powers is induced similar to that from 
an excess of electricity, which has led some to 
suppose it the same power. Beautifully have 
the physical sciences advanced and added to 
the comfort and elevation of humanity. 

How wonderfully is the human body adapted 
to receive nourisment and delight from the ma¬ 
terial senses! Butin this structure, so care¬ 
fully, “ so fearfully and wonderfully made,” to 
be the living temple of the Holy Spirit, what 
fibres are fitted to receive this heavenly influ¬ 
ence ! How is intelligence conveyed from 
mind to mind ? Why do we instinctively re¬ 
coil from those with whom we have no sympa¬ 
thy ? In this temple, made to worship the In¬ 
finite Being, must there not exist a coanection, 
or a mode of communication, above that of the 
material senses ? And here we are not left in 
the dark. 

Swedenborg, to whose pages a late number 
of the London Lancet said “ that the student 
of anatomy would resort for the deepest re¬ 
search and instruction,” first described those 
minute veins which pervade every part of the 
human body, like a vast net-work, whose centre 
is the cerebellum. 

Recent discoveries have, with the aid of the 
microscope, found they are tubes; hut by what 
are they nourished ? 

Near the stomach, that factory or workshop 
of the human system, is an organ, of whose 


to perform their various uses in harmony with 
the Divine will, the connecting link between 
spirit and matter, the life given them by Him 
whose breath they are. Can we oonceive of 
anything made by Him as inert and dead ? 
The tree decays, but what an outburst of lifo 
comes from tliis chango ! 

When physical science advances, is it strange 
that a new law of spiritual life should appear? 
So we believe it will bo in tho Celestial City; 
new powers will continue to unfold in the pure 
spirit, to enable the dwollers there to attain a 
higher knowledge of Him whom the highest 
archangel cannot comprehend, 

We have no conception of knowledge or 
goodness that is not obtained by labor and a 
sacrifice of self; neither can any one reoeive 
or impart a higher truth than they are on a 
plane to reoeive. 

It is simply a higher law by which to attain 
more just views of the spiritual world, and by 
which we may have an intercourse for good or 
evil. In tho first dispensation the prophets 
conversed with angels and walked with God— 
yet they sinned. But were they not likewise 
strengthened by it to resist the evil ? 

No true faith will he subverted by any new 
spiritual law. We shall be led to a liiger ap¬ 
preciation of him who came into the world a 
manifestation of tlie Father’slove. A new and 
deeper meaning will be given to the words— 

“ If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye oould say to this mountain, he thou removed 
and east into the sea, and it should be done.” 

“ Greater works than these shall ye do, be¬ 
cause I go to the Father.” 

We have been pained to hear the name of 
one who has done so much in modern times .to 
elevate mankind to a higher spiritual life, so 
often misquoted, the John of the last century, 
as Luther was the Paul, did we not know that 
thousands will be led to a higher life and a 
more just idea of the written Word, by a pe¬ 
rusal of his writings. The physician, too, will I 
derive now light in regard to the nervous sys¬ 
tem. 

These remarks may not be in harmony with 
a single mind; but if there is found one grain 
of truth, we trust some mind of research will 
be led to investigate a subject whioh deeply 
moves the public mind. To those who with¬ 
out investigation denounce it, we commend a 
perusal of Acts y, 38, 39. 

EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fairview, Iowa, June 23,1853.—I noticed, in 
your paper of the 9th instant, an error in the 
statement of F. S., of Millbury, Mass., whioh 1 
wish to correct. He states that rattle-snakes 
are never found where the white ash grows. 
That is a mistake, of whioh he can have ocu¬ 
lar demonstration if he will come here. The 
white ash grows here, and rattle-snakes are 
plenty. I have seen the same oocur in the 
State of Pennsylvania. As I never have tried 
the experiment of the fire and ash leaves, I am 
not prepared to testify to tho truth or falsity 
of it. I will give an infallible cure for tho bite 
of a rattle-snake—one that has been frequent¬ 
ly tested in this vicinity—that is, any kind of 
spirituous liquors that will intoxicate. If taken 
as soon as bitten, it relieves immediately. It is 
equally efficaoious for man or beast. All that 
is necessary to effect_a cure, is to make drunk 

Shabbona , III., July 4, 1853.—I send you en¬ 
closed one dollar, for six copies of Facts for the 
People. You would like to know, undoubtedly, 
how the cause of Liberty prospers in this place. 

I do not know that 1 can give you any hotter 
idea of the matter than by stating, that at the 
Presidential election lost November the vote 
for Hale and Julian was three ahead of both 
the old parties ; and that, too, without tho aid 
of organization, stated lectures, or even Uncle 
Tom. But Uncle Tom is now supplying these 
deficiencies. Of the result of his labors on the 
next national election we have the highest 
hopes. M. W. 0. 

Evansville, Ind., June 28, 1853.—I desire to 
congratulate you, and the friends of humanity 
everywhere, upon the success whioh crowns 
every effort to promote the cause of truth. It 
is stoadily advancing, “ not with observation,” 
hut quietly and surely. Party lines are beoom-' 
ing obliterated; men are yielding their opin¬ 
ions and prejudices; they read and listen, some 
secretly, and others more openly; even “ Old 
Hunkers ” dare read an Anti-Slavery paper, or 
llou “* to an Anti-Slavery speech, without losing 
caste among tneu A.; eni fo 01 . without any fear 
of dissolving the UnionT^ triumph 


use physiologists are not decided, but from its 
supposed connection with the nervous system 
have called the spleen; may it not perform this 
office ? The centre of this wonderful tissue of 
nerves stands like a sentinel at his post, to di¬ 
rect and warn us of the approach of moral as 
well as of physioal danger. A simple fact 
may convince us of the existence of these 
nerves; when an arm has been amputated, 
sensation appears to continue out where the 
hand should be. 

And now to our point: The force whioh re¬ 
sides here can in some way control tho attrac¬ 
tion of cohesion which exists in the table, and 
keeps its' particles together—how, we do not 
know; neither do we know what electricity is. 
What are they and the centrifugal and centri¬ 
petal forces, hut the power, implanted in them, 


awaits the Free Democracy. A. r.. v ” 

Troy, Madison co., Ill , June 26,1853.—I en¬ 
close you one dollar, for whioh I pray you to 
send me its value in Fads for the People. 1 
take seven papers, besides periodicals. When 
my other papers fail, I bear the disappoint¬ 
ment, with ali the coolness of a stoic; hub when I 
the Era fails, then I have woe, and oause woe 
to all my neighbors. Our postmaster thinks 
that it is a great pity of me when the Era fails, 
but it is a far greater pity of those who hear 
my wailing. 1 am an enemy of Slavery, body, 
soul, strength, and mind, and, of course, a 
friend of yours. I pray you have compassion 
upon your friend, and let my Era he directed 
with more precision for the future. J. G. 

Moline, III., June 22, 1853.—Why do you 
class the Commercial Advertiser , of Chicago, 
Ill., with Free-Soil papers ? It was, before the 
nomination of Seott, a Webster paper; and, 
after the nomination of Scott, was quite wrathy 
at the South for not supporting Webster in 
Convention; said “ the South may catch their 
own niggers,” &c. I do not see it now, and it 
may be Free Soil, but I do not believe it. The 
Rock Island Republican (intensely Looofoeo 
Pro-Slavery) said, a few weeks ago, that the 
Commercial was the only National Whig paper 
in Chicago. J. J. 

Jadcson, Henry co., Ind., June 14, 1853.—A 
little over four years ago I commenced the Era, 
and was the only one that took it near here, 
that I know of. Now, I think there will not be 
less than twenty taken in this vicinity. Free- 
Soilism is in tho ascendant here. In shis town 
last fall, at the Presidential election, the vote 
stood: For Hale, 36 ; for Scott, 34; for Pierce, 
16. After paying off the Whigs and Demo¬ 
crats who voted for Van Buren in 1848, we had 
gained two for Hale; and was the election to 
be tried over again, I have no doubt we could 
to-day give a majority over Whigs and Demo¬ 
crats combined. The signs of the times are 
encouraging, i took up my pen to make a 
suggestion, and here it is: Let every man that 
sends you ten subscribers a year, at once, be 
permitted to send you, after that, any number 
he can get, for a dollar and a half. When 
clubs are made up, many in the neighborhood 
are not prepared at the time, that would be 
afterwards. Enclosed you will find the names 
of twenty-one subscribers for the Era, and $27. 

J. H. 

Steubenville, 0., July 7, 1853.—Please find 
enclosed $5 for the Era. We have not made 
our nominations in either this county or sena¬ 
torial district; and, consequently, have not en¬ 
tered fairly upon the fall campaign. We are 
not, however, dead, nor even sleeping. We 
have been anxiously waiting the announcement 
of the promised visit of our chosen standard- 
bearer, tho noble Lewis, that we might issue 
the call for our nominating conventions, when 
we shall doubtless put in nomination a ticket 
worthy the support of freemen. The subject 
of a coalescence with one of the old parties will 
he up for consideration; and as we have clear¬ 
ly the balance of power, both in the county and 
distnot, I have no doubt hut that eaoh party 
will claim to be bettor Free-Soilers than we 
ourselves are. Something more than general 
professions of reBpect for our measures, will, I 
think, be required as a condition precedent to 
a coalition with either party. We have a great 
measure to effect through the agency of the 
next Legislature, and any coalition with either 
party in this State should have direct reference 
to that, viz: the re-election of Hon. S. P. Chase 
to the Senate. A pledge—publicly given, and 
in explicit terms, too, to use all proper means 


to secure this great object—must he required, 
before any friend of Freedom in Ohio can, con 
sistently with fidelity to his professions, cast his 
vote for a candidate of either of the old parties. 
So, at least, many think. M. H. U. 

Boston, July 4, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

I send you, herewith, a copy of a letter from 
a colored lady in Liverpool, England, to a floe 
old gentleman arid true Democrat in this 
neighborhood, well worthy of a place in your 
journal. 

Should you agree with me in opinion, and 
think it would serve the oause of freedom, 1 
would like to have tho letter published. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

John W. Sullivan. 

P. S. The writer of tho letter lived twenty- 
years with the person to whom it is addressed. 

Liverpool, April 19, 1853. 
My Dear, Good Friend, Gen. -.- 

It is now almost two years since I bade you 
a final farewell, on leaving my dear native 
country for Engtand. 

You are well aware of the motives which in¬ 
duced my husband to take this (whioh seemed 
to you and a host of our friends) very oritical 
step in promoting the social, civil, and political 
welfare of our young family. As to ourselves, 
properly speaking, we have no complaints to 
make; for the short time allotted to us to livo 
in this world would have been of no material 
consequence, as we have thus far managed to 
struggle through the prejudices consequent 
upon, and growing out of, the existence of Sla¬ 
very,which unfortunately brands every person 
wearing a colored skin the victims of the most 
cruel system of oppression, and the vilest that 
ever Saw the sun. 

I say that in a few years, more or less, we 
shall have passed away to our final rest, where 
the wiaked cease to trouble; but our children 
need to be prepared to breast the storm, which 
continues to rage with unabated violence. 

In order to accomplish this grand object, we 
have apprenticed two of our sons to learn en¬ 
gineering, and the eldest son is studying for a 
surgeon and physician. My husband is oleik 
in a large mercantile house, and principally 
engaged in the custom-house. 

We are living comfortable, in the pleasant 
suburbs of Liverpool. All kinds of produce 

are cheap here, if not cheaper than in-.; 

the only articles that are high in prioe, are tea 
and coffee; but then the difference in rent, and 
everything else, more than counterbalances the 
high prioe of tea and coffee. 

Please remember me kindly to Mrs.- 

and accept for yourself the regards of youis. 


To the Editor of the National Era : 

The war whioh, for upwards of two years, 
has been kept up between the English troops 
and the Kafirs, has just closed. Gov. Cathcart 
has failed to execute his threats, and has givon 
peace to the natives on much more moderate 
terms than they could have expected. His 
predecessor and himself repeatedly threatened 
to pursue them till they were driven beyond 
the Kei river, never to return. They are now 
permitted to settle down on the colonial side of 
the Kei, are allowed to retain their arms and 
cattle, and SandilJi, the hereditary chief) who 
was pompously deposed by Sir Harry Smith, is 
acknowledged paramount chief of all the Gaika 
tribes. 

Gov. Cathoart met Sandilli, accompanied by 
many minor ohiefs and captains, about tour 
hundred in number. The chiefs tried every 
subterfuge to evade the terms of tho treaty- 
proposed by Gov. Cathcart. They replied to 
the demand for their guns, that “ having be- 
oome once more tho Governor’s children, ir 
was desirable that they should have the means 
of fighting for the Government, and that, the; e- 
fore, to depri ve them of their guns would be to 
deprive tho colony of tho servioo of those from 
whom they were taken.” 

The result of the treaty is, that the Gaikas 
wore required to doliver up one hundred guns, 
in token of submission, and to restore the arms 
stolen by the Kafir police ; they were to for¬ 
sake tlie Amatola mountains, their old territo¬ 
ry, and settle on tho Kie and Thomas rivers. 
The Governor promised to forward to the 
Queen their petition to he allowed to return to 
their old homes, but gave them no hopes that 
it would be granted. 

On the part of the colonists, there is great 
/i^satisfaction with the moderation of tho 
terms or All the colonial papers 

ery on loudly against re* of it f they 

can only account for the Governor's aeeouftifr-, 
to such terms on the ground that he had poa 
tive instructions to make peace at any rate. 
The fact is, the English have become tired and 
disgusted with this war, and public opinion in 
England has long demanded its cessation, at 
whatever cost. The colonists regard the treaty 
as only a cessation of hostilities, which will be 
renewed as soon as the Kafirs have a little re 
covered their strength, and the prosperity of 
the farmers again tempts to plunder. The Capo 
Town Commercial Advertiser speaks of the peace 
on this wise: 

“ Much has been said, and no doubt will be, 
against the moderation of these conditions, hut 
those best acquainted with the state of affairs, 
are thoroughly convinced that peace had be¬ 
come necessary, and that the extermination of 
this resolute people was in fact impossible. 
For two years and two months they have re¬ 
sisted a British army, amounting to eight or 
nine thousand of her majesty’s finest troops, 
aided by auxiliary forces still more numerous, 
and clung to their country and their chiefs 
with a bravery and fidelity which no dangers 
could daunt, no temptation overcome. It is 
silly, vain, monstrous, to say of such people 
that they are wolves, mere thieves, and mur¬ 
derers, and cannot be reconciled and mad-) 
friends. * * * * * * 

In dealing with such people in future, swell¬ 
ing and gigantic words, arrogant threats, and 
contemptuous terms, should ho avoided, not 
only by public officers but by colonists, and by 
the frontier press.” 

The dissatisfaction which exists in the east¬ 
ern province of the Cape Colony with the mod 
erate terms of the peaoe, arises in part, no 
doubt, from a real feeling of insecurity, while 
a Kafir is left so near them as it may bo possi¬ 
ble to receive any damage from him. Three 
or four bloody and destructive wars have cre¬ 
ated, on the part of the colonists, an inveterate 
hatred of tho Kafirs. No doubt great dissatis¬ 
faction is also felt and fomented by those who 
hoped, by the entire expulsion and destruction 
of the Kafir tribes, to make fortunes by specu¬ 
lation in lands from whioh they should be driv¬ 
en. As all wars are, this Kafir war has been 
very disastrous to the prosperity of the colony. 
Many farms and plantations he waste, the ia 
habitants having fled for their lives, or been 
murdered by the savages. Several of the most 
flourishing missionary establishments have been 
utterly destroyed by fire and sword. More 
than eight hundred citizens and soldiers havo 
been slain, besides many more of the Fingoes, 
who all through this war have remained faith¬ 
ful to the English, and the number of killed 
on the part of the Kafirs amounts to several 
thousands. The Kafirs do not feel the loss of 
proproty so much as do the whites. They took 
care to send away their flocks and herds to 
distant tribes for safe keeping, at the com¬ 
mencement of the war, trusting to victory and 
plunder for support during the conflict. Their 
huts which have been destroyed wore of little 
value, and in a few days can he rebuilt. In a 
war with the whites, the Kafir has hut little 
to lose and euerything to gain. 

The cost of this war to the English treasuiv 
has been upwards of two millions sterling, and 
they have not attained even military glory in 
return, much less any more tangible profit. If 
future rulers of Cape Colony shall have learned 
wisdom from the follies and failures of their 
predecessors, in the management of the native 
tribes on the borders, then good shall eome out 
of evil, and this disastrous war shall not have 
been utterly in vain. H. A. W. 
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PROSPECTUS OF FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

The “Facts for the People ” is a monthly, de¬ 
signed for preservation as a document for reforeneo. 
or for general circulation, as a Free Democratic Mis- 
sionary, especially among those not yet familiar with 
the Anti-Slavery movement. It will, bo composed 
chiefly of articles from the National Era, adapted 
particularly to the purposo named. 

Each number will oontain eight pages, and be print¬ 
ed on good paper, of the size of the Congressional 
Globe, in quarto form, suitable for binding. 

It will be furnished at the following rates, by the 
year, twelve numbers constituting a volume : 

Six copies to one address - - - - $1 
Twenty copies to one address - - - 3 , 

One hundred copies to one address - 12 

Any person or olub may in this way, by raising 
$12, supply Anti-Slavery reading every month, for a 
whole yonr, to one hundred readers. Single subscri¬ 
bers will not be received. Send for a club, and order 
it to one address. The postage is a trifle—only half 
a cent a number, six cents a year, paid in advance at 
the office whore the paper is received. 03?” All pay¬ 
ments must be in advance. G. BAILEY. 

P. S. Editors of newspapers favorable to the fore¬ 
going will entitle themselves to six copies of the 
monthly, by publishing the Prospectus, and directing 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

THURSDAY, JULY 21, 1853. 

Dr. Elder .has not been, nor does he expect 
to be, in Washington during Dr. Bailey’s ab¬ 
sence. His private letters, therefore, should be 
directed to him at Philadelphia. It is due to 
him, also, to say, that the republication of one 
of his own articles in the “ Era," and of others 
in the “ Fads for the People," were not made 
by his direction. Ho has not the charge of the 
selections for either, nor is he responsible for 
anything in them, except those artioles to 
which his initial is attached. * 


Subscribers for this cheap monthly chronicler 
of facts still continue to pour in. We have now 
a list of over 20,000, and hope that after our 
farming friends shall have got through their 
busy season, to swell the list up to 50,000. 

We are still able to furnish copies from the 
commencement of its publication in June. Send 
in your orders. 

POSTAGE ON FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Fayetteville, N. Y., July 7, 1853. 

The postage on the Facts, as charged by the 
postmaster at this plaoe, 1 b $3.75 per quarter, 
or $15 a year, on our package. Is that right? 
Please.inibrm us. * * * 

O. D. Blanchard. 

The subjoined letter from the Postmaster 
General will show that the postmaster at Fay¬ 
etteville, N. Y., charged too much : 

Post Office Department, 
Appointment Office, July 12, 1853. 

Sir : In reply to yours of the 11th instant, I 
have to state that the postage on the within 
newspaper, (being a monthly publication, and 
not exceeding throe ounces in weight,,) if sent 
to actual subscribers, and prepaid by the quar¬ 
ter or year, is \% cents per quarter. The 
postage on 100 papers, according to that rate, 
would ho $1.50 per quarter. 

If not prepaid, the postage is double the 
above rates. 

The postmaster at “Fayetteville, N. Y.,” will 
he written to on the subjeot, and required to 
'correot his practice. 

Respectfully, Ac , S. R. Hobbik, 

First Assist. P. M. General. 
Lewis Ckphane, Esq., Washington City. 


Paris, June 30, 1853. 

American papers reoeived hero announce 
that Mr. Marcy has issued an order requesting 
American Ministers abroad to lay aside the 
ridiculous court-dresses they have been in the 
habit of wearing on state occasions, and to ap¬ 
pear in the simple garb of an American citizen. 
The order ought to be mandatory; for some of 
our countrymen are snobbish in their tastes, 
and will bo apt to find some pretext for sporting 
stage finery. The rule or usage of court etiquette 
is, that an Ambassador or Minister shall wear, 
in a foreign Court, the costume in which he is 
required to appear in the presence of his own 
sovereign. The rule is a reasonable one, dic¬ 
tated by the equality of independent nations 
in rights and dignity. The costume is thus 
made to symbolize the sovereignty of the na¬ 
tion represented. The simplicity of democratic 
usages is inconsistent with barbario display. 
No court' pageantry is required at the White 
House. The American, whether in private or 
■ publio station, attends the levees of the Presi¬ 
dent in the simple dress of a citizen. The 
usage springs from the nature of our institu¬ 
tions, and is a significant symbol of the P- : ~ 
ciple of Equality. ’“"I®" 68 *^ at 


ciple of Equality....SeK—r-"' ^fres that 
cW-i-a Aaertffl&Tb it in our intercourse with 
other nations. The representative abroad of 
the American People degrades himself and the 
. sovereignty he represents, when he consents to 
appear in a foreign Court in any other than 
the dress of an American citizen. He does 
what no representative of any other Power is 
required to do, or would disgrace himself by 
doing. Just think of it—an American Minis¬ 
ter putting on the mean livery of a foreign 
Court—the bright breeches, rufiled at the 
knees, the wig, the cocked hat, the tremendous 
sword—in a word, about such finery as the 
footman of a snob might wear ! It is marvel¬ 
lous that our Government should have ever 
tolerated such insulting tom-foolery. There is 
something childish in these court pageantries. 
They are rather too weak for an age of iron, 
and fire, and steam. There are men, even in 
England, who will not tolerate them. Richard 
Gobden and some other liberal members of 
Parliament have never been presented to the 
Queen, or attended the dinners given by the 
Speaker of the House, for the simple reason 
that they could npt stoop to put themselves in 
the absurd court dress required to be worn 
upon such occasions. One of them remarked 
to me, that he did not like to make a fool of 
himself—to put on a garb in which he should 
blush to sea himself in a mirror, or have his 
children look at him. 

There is a wonderful passion for liveries 
among certain classes of the English People; 
and the liveries are infinitely more flaring and 
glaring than Americans can imagine. The 
other day, in London, I saw a huge footman, 
with bright-red breeches, scarlet vest and coat, 
powdered and pomatumed wig, cooked hat, and 
furnishings to suit! Sometimes the color is 
sky blue, or bright green, or yellow, or purple, 
or crimson, all over, or mixed and variegated 
in the most fantastic style. And the poor fools 
are as vain of their finery as so many peacocks. 
It is difficult to say for whom one feels the 
more contempt—for the men who can thus 
glory in their shame, or for the masters who 
point to their shame as the symbol of thoir 
wealth and position. 

London is a far cleaner city than I had sup¬ 
posed. Its great thoroughfares are well paved, 
and every day swept and well watered. Phila¬ 
delphia is the only American city that will 
compare with it in these respects. The police 
regulations, too, are admirable. s The city is 
remarkably well-ordered and governed, with¬ 
out any offensive display of force. The police 
is numerous, but very unobtrusive and polite. 
In my wanderings about London, I have never 
failed to obtain from them courteous replies to 
the many inquiries I have had oooasion to 
make. 

From wliat I have seen of London, I am con¬ 
vinced that Americans entertain exaggerated 
views in regard to the condition of its poor. I 
saw less suffering, fewer indications of squalid 
poverty than I had expected. Many causes 
have of lata years worked together for their 


good. The repeal of the Corn Laws has cheap¬ 
ened the price of food. Publio and private 
philanthropy has been active in providing sew¬ 
erage and drainage, dormitories for the poor, 
ragged schools, public baths, &c., &c. Emi¬ 
gration has taken off a large proportion of Bur- 
plus laborers, so that wages have risen. No 
American can find in the general condition of 
the poor of London anything to serve as ex¬ 
ouse or palliation for American Slavery. But 
Englishmen deceive themselves if they imagine 
that little remains to be done for the poor. 
One of them, with a great deal of simplicity, 
said to me,-“ Well, now, you do not see as much 
poverty and suffering hero in London, as in 
New York?” I do not believe he knows as 
much of the lanes and oourts of London as I 
do, and he has never been in New York. In 
the great cities, on the thoroughfares of the 
former, you see no signs of distress or priva¬ 
tion : but close by people may be living in dark 
holes and collars, where no human being can 
live and not suffer. I have seen in the great 
metropolis such filth, and squalor, and wretch¬ 
edness, and such an amount of them, as I have 
never seen in the cities of my own country. 
But there are people there who know the evil, 
and are determined to relieve it, so far as it 
may be relieved; and what has been already 
done, furnishes good ground for hope that a 
great deal more will be done. 

Thackeray has Teturned to England, well 
pleased with his visit to the United States. His 
friends say that he speaks of tho Americans in 
the highest terms—of their hospitality, their 
chivalry, their intelligence. The English 
People, so far as I have been able to judge 
from intercourse with several classes, cherish 
the most friendly feelings towards America. 
Their jealousy is sometimes exeited, when we 
come in competition with them; their self-es¬ 
teem is at times wounded when we refuse to 
acknowledge their assumption of superiority ; 
but they really feel pride iff our rapid growth, 
and rejoice in our great prosperity. Such men 
as Richard Cobden, for example, fully under¬ 
stand our institutions and the character of our 
people, and value them at their real worth; 
but such as they represent a very large and in¬ 
fluential portion of the British People. 

As it respects our laws, our institutions, our 
forms of judicial procedure, our language and 
literature, our religion, and fundamental char¬ 
acter, we must recognise full fraternity with 
the English, although so many ingredients 
enter into the composition of our population. 
New England was settled by Englishmen, 
chiefly of the Puritan stamp. Scarcely half a 
century elapsed, ere immigration stopped. The 
population, of course, was homogeneous from 
the start, and so continued. The Southern At¬ 
lantic States were also almost exclusively colo¬ 
nized by Englishmen, and there has been, since, 
but a slight admixture of any other material. 
But from these two sections have gone out the 
populations and sentiments and usages and in¬ 
stitutions that have built up and moulded the 
States of the great West. The Dutch, Ger¬ 
man, and Swedish elements, which prevailed so 
largely in New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, so far from conflicting with Anglo-Sax- 
onism, as it is called—or, in other words, with 
the English element—harmonized with and 
became tributary to it. In this way, English 
civilization became the fundamental civilization 
of all the States, and so continues: for the 
Celtic element, which during the last twenty- 
five years has been' so largely infused into our 
population, has not changed it essentially, 
though it has undoubtedly modified it in its 
external aspects. In earnestness, in religious 
feeling, in energy, in enterprise, in sobriety of 
judgmont, in practical views, in self-esteem, in 
intense individualism, in proud scorn of des¬ 
potism, in the capacity for self-government, 
we give evidence of our English origin ; but we 
resemble the French more than English, as 
it regards vivacity, impulsiveness, boldness of 
speculation, amiability, politeness, taste, &c. 
We take our fashions from France, and every 
American who visits Paris will bo struck by 
the fact that we look like the Frenoh, and 
move more like them than the English. In 
size, we are English; in faoe, Frenoh; in form, 
ourselves. It is very curious to see the Celtic 
element thus coming out in what may be called 
the surface, or exterior, of our people. 

Of Paris, I shall -miething to say here- 
gap u. ta a city full of all sorts of agreeables— 
with a sky, an atmosphere, and a temperature 
quite American. 

The Turkish question is not yet settled. 
Russia is quite deliberate, and can afford to be 
much better than England and France, whose 
moneyed interests are disturbed and injured by 
suspense and uncertainty. The Sultan seems 
resolved—he has rejected the ultimatum, —bis 
subjects are enthusiastic in his support—Eng¬ 
land and France stand ready to sustain him. 
Russia is cool, self-collected, defiant—it affronts 
I Europe by delay. G. B. 


ed rigidly, as so many scientific propositions about it, except that it is neither black, white 
and philosophical questions which enter into nor mulatto—neither pro-slavery, anti-slavery, 
it. No section of the Work is formally devoted nor non-committal—in the current meaning of 
to moral causes, no special consideration given the words; but merely and strictly a scientific 
to the religious and moral sentiments concern- examination of the problem of slavery, without 
ed in it—the argument is held severely within any limitations to time, place, or subjects, or 
the province of political eoonomy. The author to the color, caste, or conditions of either mas- 
guards himself well against the enthusiasm of ter or victim; as will be manifest from the use 
feeling and the zeal of intellectual excitation, of the terms employed in the titles of the chap- 
but the reader does not fail to receive the ters which we have here quoted, 
shock of his conclusions. Quiet and impassive In separate articles, it is our purpose here- 
as the plates of a galvanic battery, the facts and after to present certain subjects embraced in 
principles are arranged, but-the man who puts the treatise, to our readers, with our own re- 
himself within the circuit of its influence will flections upon. them. E. 

feel it none the less, in every nerve and fibre of -*- 

his being. It is of little consequence to a can- For the National Era. 

did and capable inquirer whether the array of BROTHER JONATHAN: OR, FOURTH OF JULY. 

facts is complete, the principles entirely sound, AN IND epENBENCE POEM. 

and the inferences strictly just or not—the au- - 

thor is able, honest, and abundantly rich in re- by hf.nry lack wjcll. 

sources. His prejudices and commitments will ’ Tis tho Sabbath of Freedom—the Fourth of July- 
hurt nobody. No reader, either pro or anti- A very distinguished occasion; 

, , , , , A remarkable day—every schoolboy knows why— 

slavery, who lacks mental integrity or acute- For it witnesaed our birth aa a nation . 
ness, ean make anything for his opinions by 

them. The bigot or partisan who finds mis- But ’twas some time ago; we were none of us there; 

chief in any one chapter, gets himself severely So ’ 1 tbink tbat lt only 13 rlgbt 

, . iy. We should post ourselves up as to how matters were 

corrected in the next one he encounters. Mr. —, * 

,, , , ,, When Jonathan first saw tho light. 

Carey religiously believes that all men every¬ 
where may be saved; that the industrial rela- This sturdy young Jonathan, let me premise, 


The grand name of Jefferson ! Speakini 
To strike the koy-note of tho whole; 
For all the proud facts of our history git 
In the light of his catholio soul. 

Oh, wisest and best! Columbia’s dear a 
Philosopher, patriot, sage! 

Ere thine equal be seen, life’s long river 
Through many a glorious ago. 


For Principle, fearless in fight 
Freedom’s granite stronghold, invincible, b 
Battlos bravely for Justice and Right; 

And though tempests may lower of insolenl 
Let tho voices of faction he hushed; 

In Fate’s darkest hour she never will eowe 


Her proud Cavaliers, with their motto and 
Were daring and chivalrous men, 

Who brought aristocracy out to the West, 
And renewed its old glories again. 


This Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign : Why it 

Exists, and How it may be Extinguished. By H. 

C. Carey, Author of “Principles of Political Eoon¬ 
omy,” “ The Past, the Present, and the Future,” &o. 

Pages 426, 12mo. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 1853. 

This book has been in our hands for several 
weeks, waiting the leisure it requires and the 
careful examination it deserves, before we could 
speak of it to our readers. The title sufficient¬ 
ly indicates the great scope of the work, and 
whoever knows the author needs no assurance 
from us that the ground is broadly covered and 
thoroughly occupied in the book, for which he 
makes the promise of such a title page. The 
table of contents might serve to hint the topics 
treated to any one well prepared for the study 
of the treatise; but nothing less than tlie En¬ 
tire Index would fairly analyse it. Mr. Carey, 
by the way, is the best index-maker of all the 
authors known to us, and we recommend the 
reader of any of his books to give the index a 
eareful and thoughtfully attentive perusal, be¬ 
fore undertaking the text. 

The book of which we are now speaking is 
a work of science, in the strictest sense of the 
term; and cannot be well read without involv¬ 
ing the whole range of principles and relations 
which make up the body of political economy 
and societary science. Notice the titles of the 
chapters; the character and drift of the work 
are suggested by them. They are such as 
these: “ The Wide Extent of Slavery—Of Sla- 
'vory in the British Colonies—Of Slavery in the 
United States—Of Emancipation in the British 
Colonies—How Man passes from Poverty and 
Slavery towards Wealth and Freedom—How 
Wealth tends to increase—How Labor acquires 
Value, and Man becomes Free—How Man 
passes from Wealth and Freedom toward Pov¬ 
erty and Slavery—How Slavery grew, and how 
it is now maintained in the West Indies—How 
Slavery grew and is maintained in the United 
States—How Slavery grows in Portugal and 
Turkey—How Slavery grows in India—How 
Slavery grows in Ireland and Scotland—How 
Slavery grows in England—How can Slavery 
be Extinguished?—How Freedom grows in 
Northern Germany—How Freedom grows in 
Russia—How Freedom grows in Denmark— 
How Freedom grows in Spain and Belgium— 
Of the Duty of the People of the United States— 
Of the buty of the People of England. 

These are the captions of the twenty-one 
chapters into which the book is divided. It 
will be observed that the whole subjeot is treat- 


tions of all men may be harmoniously adjust- Was horn of no hireling stock; 
ed to each other; that human nature is not a He is s P ruDg fl0m brave sires > religlous and 
- . , , „ , . , . , , , Who landed on old Plymouth rock, 

failure, nor man incapable of his highest and 

happiest aspirations. A thinker, whose speou- Who from fortune and kindred and country ■ 
lations are governed by the faith, hope, and To solitude, danger, and strife, 
charity of an impartial salvation, may be trust- Tbat t0 faitb and t0 duty tbcy 80 mi S bt 1)61 
ed to help, if not to guide, in practical studies, And ombody reli gion in life, 
whatever exceptions he is casually liable to Though in letter thoir creed was but narrow 
himself. In its spirit ’twas deep and sublime; 

Our author is not an immediate emanoipa- Lif e to them was a. school, lofty virtue to me 
tionist, he is not a free-trader, nor any sort of an And Eternity ,olemnized Time ' 
abstractionist. He does not call chattel slave- Amid forests and marshes and savages fell, 
ry a sin, nor prescribe abolition as a duty: but To establish Christ’s glorious reign 
he treats every form and degree of human en- They braved all the powers of earth and of] 
thralment and oppression as an evil and an And rejoiced in privation and pain, 
error, and holds the harmony of interests to Brave hearts of the Puritans! Ages have p, 
consist in equable justice and actual freedom Since ye crossed the wild waves of tho sea 
to all men, of every caste and color. Hecomes And with Bible and sword nailed your flag to 
to his subject neither as a theologian, moralist, And sot sail for the land of the free, 
philanthropist, or sentimental reformer, but as , , 

.... , . , - . .Ye havo passed, ye have gone, and the roc 

a political economist; and treats it throughout m f Te 

as. a question of cause and effect. . And wo Shall re-echo your hymns’solemn strain, 
think, reserving all special objections, that But a giant renown haunts tho desolate sho 
there is a vacant place in every library in the And there shall forever remain. 

country for his volume, and room in the rea- ... ... ,, 

. J The work still proceeds, though its authors i 

somngs of most of those who are occupied with Morn!ng blooms in the brightening skles . 

the subject, on both sides, for many of the Still true to the impulse, New England mov 
facts and ideas which it contains. While cities and villages rise. 

There are reasons, numerous and various 
enough, for withholding any definite judgment Th ° u S b f ' rom oc6an tB ocean the Yankee mt 
... , „ ,, .. ,, , He makes marks wheresoever he goes; 

of the work. To the North it opposes too And science and art in his breast find a horn 
many correctives of opinion and policy to get a And the wilderness blooms as a rose, 
hearty reoeption. The South it confronts with 

continuous rebuke, which impeaches the struc- stm proof ’ as of o]d - against menaee or gold 
ture and workings of their system from its fun- Principle fearless in fight . 

, , , ■ . i . , Freedom’s granite stronghold, invincible, bo 

damental maxims to the last particular, in Battles bravely for Justice and Right , 
which they take actual operation. Philanthro¬ 
py is cheeked for its want of science and expe- And though tempests may lower of insolent 
dients: and selfishness is brought to judgment Let the voices of faction be hushed; 
for its blind stupidity and cruel inhumanity. 

Moreover, the extinguishment of slavery—for 

the author unequivooally asserts that “ the abo- This is quite a digression—accept my confes 
lition of slavery is the great question of our To return to the point; Let me see; 
day ”-is put upon the adoption of an indue- ^ were speaking, yoh know, a few minute 
trial policy, whioh divides the political parties 8 8<mea ° gI ° a ree ' 

of the country as much as the design itself di- Religious New England.the spirit displays 
vides the South from the North and the rest of 0f 01d England’s industrial masses ; 
the world. The method proposed involves a Patrician Virginia exhibits the phase 
change in the entire policy of the Southern Of her titled and privileged classes. 
States, and hinges essentially upon principles Her proud Cavaliers, with their motto and c 
as revolutionary in trade, industry, and poli- Were daring and chivalrous men, 
tics, as the designed enfranchisement of the Who brought aristocracy out to the West, 
slaves would be in the domestic order of their And rcnewed its old glories again ' 
society. The method proposed is a reform of a generous, high-strung, irascible race, 
the Southern system of life and business; its Of strong passions and powerful will, 
prophecy is the inevitable overthrow of their In whose haughty, imperious spirHy-mj trac 
cherished policy; and, its whole argument is Ambition predominant still, 
arrayed against their system at every point. With a high sense of honor, as gentlemen b 
Not a word of comfort in the work for the sla- To their equals most courteous and bland 
very propagandist—the fanatic who on any Looking down upon trado with imperial soo 
ground of experience, or any pretence of neoes- As bofittod the lords of tho land; 
sity, would perpetuate the leg* 1 or actual bond- To aru , b5rlb> as tbe5r morited dU63 
age of the laborer whom he holds and works Thcy jielded obeisan ce profound; 
for his own benefit. The slaveholders are not And letters and culture and liberal views 
assailed on moral grounds for the evil of their In ti« dignified circle were found, 
system, and, accordingly, their ordinary —s Pa of ia , How oha d 19 , 

are set aside; thav -os charged with injus- why droopg the B d oag , e her f nion , 
f w . tneir bo“d“>en, and cannot offset the Why are not the sons what the sires have b 
inferiority of the negro race and its incapacity Why slumbers the ancient Dominion ? 
for freedom; every defence that they are wont 

to make is put hors de combat by its felt imper- M “ w .“ ooId deatb ’ mingIa flre and ici 
,. ., ,. , - - ,, , , Each wild contradiction oombine; 

tinency; the essential nnsoundness of the whole Antagonist still wiu be virtue and v ' ioe 

system which slavery induces among them is Choosing one, rtb the other resign, 
laid bare; its mischiefs, inherent and insepara¬ 
ble, are exposed on grounds which are not to 0h r ; the soiI ‘ ha f s P rofancd by tbe ste P 
be affected either by the alleged dependency of she ZZl7nol dishonor"huTehoosesj the g 
the slave upon his master’s care, or his suppo- A nd Tyranny triumphs alone, 
sed unfitness for the functions of freedom. 

It was, perhaps, the simplicity of the discus- Awake from y° ur sleep, groat Virginia, awi 
sion, and for the sake of its unembarassed force, . Rou5 . 0 liberty’s smouldering fire ; 

,, . ,, ,, , , , ,, . , ’ Again m our councils high precedence take 

that the author excluded the argument drawn lead on t0 a destiny * ig £ er , 
directly from moral considerations from the 

plan of his work. The advantage is that the Next > sin<!B Freedom, dear Goddess, is the: 
opponent cannot answer any argument of the talk ’ 

book with the convenient opprobrium of fan- np I t 0t Sp8alc ( not to dc ’ so ’ T ° uld ^ ock 
^ , Of Jonathan’s uncle m gallant New York, 

atic, incendiary, or abolitionist. The world . renowned Dutoh Kuiekerboei 

If the work takes, as we suppose it must 
take, in the South, the argument is shifted at Tbe Hollander, spite of his pipe and cooket 
once from the Bible, the Declaration of Inde-‘ Wooden shoes and too numerous trowser 

pendence, and personal responsibility, to ground - i 8 honor UhC, youD^UoT sirT' 

that admits of no such nonsense as “ patriarch¬ 
al institution,” “better off than if they were Though conquered by arms, friends to Lib< 
free,” “Constitutional Compromises,” “right Ho men in the Union rose faster, 

of property,” “the blood of our wives and daugh- 0r J“ U6,1 ‘ for oa “ se wUbar ! adier win - 
x P ,, TT . „ „„ . ° Than brave Burgher and bold Burgomas 

ters,” “Integrity of the Union” “foreign in¬ 
terference,” and all the other squibs of the bul- Had I leisure to say on, more praise I eou 
ly-bravery of self-defence, against the aggress- Tbo tbeme wera weU wor th your attentic 
sive conscience of all the world outside of the Bu * v sinoc ( Crayon ha l shed suoh a 
slave States. The doctrine of the work can- ° SU J6 ° ’ WeIe WaSte ° myent,on - 
not be met with a charge of impracticable be- Time and patience would fail, did I length! 
nevolence, irreflective zeal, or rebellion against With Jonathan’s many relations; 
the lower law order of existing necessities. Bass over them then, with a dash of the pei 
The work is, indeed, a magazine of missiles for Their glory is merged in the nation’s, 
tho antagonists of English policy, and many of Yet, speaking of Penn, let us hail tho groal 
them are those used against English philan- Of the wise and profound non-resistant, 
thropy; but they are very effectually guarded, Whose spirit the breast of the savage oould 
by the array into which he has put them, from By i ustl0 ° a,nd kindness consistent, 
the uses to which they have hitherto been per- when the war-whoop rang drear through 
verted by those who are accustomed to employ bling frontier, 

them for the defence of their own wrong. And fierce massacre never did cease, 

Treating the abolition of slavery as a ques- truo to bia roasons > for seventy season: 
tion depending simply upon the laws which Pennsylvania was cradled in peace, 
rule the conditions of trade, industry, and so- Oh! when will men learn, by that reverenc 
cial welfare, no consideration is given to arbitra- That on love it is safe to rely; 
ry emancipation, and no attention bestowed That standing on right, we are clothed in Gi 
upon the action of moral sentiment and its And tbe umvorSe scathloss defy! 
agencies. That general providence only is re- But first on New England’s invincible sod 
garded whioh governs the destinies of human Red blood for the principle ran, 
societies through those necessary relations na- That resistance to wrong is obedience to G 
turally and necessarily subsisting between their And tbo ri S bt and tbe duty of man - . 
agents and objects. This plan and purpose And scarce had that baptism sprinkled the 
must account for and justify the system of the Ere, like seed bursting forth into grain, 
hook, as well in what it incorporates as in what A soldier sprang armed from each peaceab] 
it excludes; and the reader must not, there- From Georgia northward to Maine, 
fore, complain if he does not find an expected In the North> jn tbe goutbj Jn the ^ - n 
solution of difficulties that belong to his own T he people rose up in their might, 
apprehension of the question; nor, on the other With a cry like the sea in its stormy unres 
hand, if he is surprised into an elaborate dis- On a gusty and turbulent night, 
cussion of the general policy of productive in- Tho beM , oftho ioidos shake in adr 
dustry in its bearings upon commerce, free And their dust in the sepulchres creep, 
trade, and general domestic and international When the moment of vengeanoe arrives 
polity. crave 

It is not within our compass so to present To lea P up from theiI powerless sleep, 
the points and scope of the work as to spare And the souls of the regicides thrill at the 
any one the perusal or study of it; nor, ean we They come down from the glittering stai 
undertake to guide the reader to any other or And rouse every hero to conquer or die 
better conclusions Of the whole matter, than In tbe dreadful ordeal of Mars, 
the author himself deduces from its argument. And thell thB ohild Jonathan gloriou3 aros 
It would serve no good purpose to say anything in the city of brotherly love, 


What is it we seek to eoiumemorate here 
’Tis the freedom of action and thought, 
Equality, brotherhood; doctrines, I fear, 
Even yet too imperfectly taught. 


And, spite of King Herod, surmounted his foes, which they make, are so far, we think, unim consumer 80s., the Government leoeived 27s., 

For high purposes destined above. peachable. Se we let them stand for the pres' j downer ™ d^UOwrer 20s ! 3 Of 

Strong hands wore upraised in this infant’s dofenco, en ^' the amount paid in 1831 by the British people 

Stout hearts, and most masculine brain; Mr. Carey does not notice the statements for the products of the 320,000 black laboreis 

And his cause grew distinct in the clear common whioh may be found in Weld’s “Slavery as it of Jamaica, the Home Government took no 

sense is,” (pp. 37, 38, 39.) concerning the waste of less than about eighteen millions of dollars, 

And luminous logic of Paine. life in the sugar culture of Louisiana. They ^ ein S al . m08t sixty dollars per head, and this 

, . , L , o . •„ for merely superintending the exchanges. It 

George Washington guarded his infant repose ; ate to th ' 8 effeot: The Agricultural Society of wou ; d be qu ;, t0 sa f e to assert that in that year 

And round his young cradle were seen Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in its report published each negro, old and young, male and female, 

Brave Warren and Marion, fearful to foos, in 1829, estimates that the annual net loss of contributed five pounds—-twenty-four dollars— 

And Hancock, and Adams, and Greene; slaves over and above the supply by propaga- J? ( be maintenance of tho British Government. 

. x 1 4. m.. ThiB was a heavy amount of taxation, to be 

And Jefferson watched him, with vigilant eye; * 10D ’ am ° u “ t s and a hal fV e * cent. The borne by a peop , 0 limited entirely to agricul- 

And Madison, faithful and tried; Hon. Josiah S. Johnson, a member ot Congress t urej and destitute of the machinery necossaiy 

And Franklin, who drew down the flames from the from Louisiana, addressed a letter to the Secre- for making that productive. If now to this 
sky; ’ taryof the United States Treasury,in 1830, in heavy burden be added tho commissions, 

And many great spirits beside. which he also estimates the annual decrease of freight 3 ) insurance, interest, and other charges, 

, , , , ... it will readily be seen that a system of taxation 

, . T _ , „ , . T the slaves on a plantation at two and a half* , • ,, r ,, rrri Pvm 

The grand name of Jefferson ! Speaking, I seem r J so grinding could end no otherwise than 

To strike the koy-note oftho whole; percent. IN ruin ; and that such was the tendency of 

For all the proud fa-cts of our history gleam Mr. Clay, in 1834, stated to Mr. Birney that things, was seen in the steady diminution of 

In the light of his catholio soul. he believed the births among the slaves of the production. 

„ ,. ■ far Southwest were not equal to tlie deaths; “ la the thr f y 0als f“f n n | n w ‘ th tha 

Oh, wisest and best! Columbia’s dear son! , ^ ^ , average exports were 113,000 hogsheads of 

Philosopher, patriot, sage! and that of course, the slave population, inde- 8ugar b 44^00 puncheons of rum, 17,000,000 

Ere thine equal be seen, life’s long river may run pendent of immigration from the slave-sell- pounds of coffee ; whereas those of tho three 
Through many a glorious ago. ing States, was not sustaining itself. And Mr. years ending with 1829 were only 92,000 hhds, 

Samuel Blackwell, formerly of Jersey City, of sugar, 34,000 puncheons of rum, 14,000,000 

’essss“ °'" i •»-«!“? *”eHS7.XS2 

But principles live when thqjr forms are no more; the sugar-making process in Louisiana a few t ; on was eef . n ; n everything connected wit-h 
Tho soul lives—its embodiment dies. years since, frequently stated to his acquaint- the Island. Labor and land were declining in 

ances “ that tho planters generally declared value, and the security for the payment of the 
What is it we seek to commemorate here ? to him that they were obliged so to overwork debt due to mortgagees m England, was 

’Tis the freedom of action and thought, . . , . becoming less from year to year/ f Tho 

Equality, brotherhood; doctrines, I fear, thelr slayea dl,rin K the -™gar-making season, plaQtel £ eoame at length the mere instrument 

Even yet too imperfectly taught. (from eight to ten weeks.) as to use them up in ; n t he hands of tho exchangers and the Gov- 

seven or eight years. For, said they, after the ernment for the destruction of negro morals, 
Let us meet each great question with earnest resolve, proceea i s commenced, it must be pushed, with- intellect, and life ;' and finally. 1 the Govern- 
With action distinct and decided; Qut cessation, night and day; and we cannot “™t measure of releasing the slave from 

Let us good, like our siras, from evil evolve, „ , , , . . * , c , , compulsory service, ana appropriating a cer- 

By the light of their principles guided. affor ? to kee P a suffioient number of slaves to tain b aru0l / n t to th( ( payment, first, of the mort- 

do the extra work at the time ot sugar-tna- „ age debts due in England, [which actually 

Would you make this great Union lasting, secure 7 king, as we could not profitably employ them absorbed about nineteen shillings of every 

Give to labor its merited plaoe; b he rest of the year.” pound,] and, second, of the owner, who, even 

Unjust institutions can never endure guoh ^ as ' t}iese * statements contain, may if he , found his lapd d ° by f'ed to him free of in- 

Based on phantoms of rank and of race. _ r , ,, cumbrance, was m most cases left without a 

admit of some explanation which will abate shillin& to enable him to carry on the work 

Oh, soon may the flag of America fly their force, perhaps, though we are not able to 0 f his plantation. The slaves were set free. 

O’er republics consistent and pure! mitigate their import, or avoid their apparent but there existed no capital to find them employ- 

Nor pauper nor slave stain God’s glorious sky effeot We notice them, to put oompetent per- menty and from the moment of emancipation it 

With the cry of His perishing poor. inquiry, but they do not fatally affect beoanie almost .’“possible to borrow money on 

b h •” J mortgage security. The oonsequenees are seen 

One object alone is the aim of onr life, Mr, Careys figures. The iaet of the great ; n the extensive abandonment of land and in 

As co-workers in Deity’s plan, growth in numbers of our slave population has the decline of its value.’ ”—Pages 80-86. 

To forward and hasten, mid turmoil and strife, an intrinsic weight which our hostility to the These extracts, copious as they are, are re- 

The growth and perfection of man. system cannot indispose us to allow. But we lieved of tediousness by their pertinency and 

May the hour soon come when the great world, in one interpose here the remark that we have not bearing upon the question of Emancipation 

Imperial organization, now the time and space to disouss its value, in the United States ; and, asourcorrespond- 

May achieve by its science a holy alliance— as an element in the judgment which it is ent in the Era of the 7th instant applies them, 

A vast and confederate nation. offered to affect. to the same question as it affects Cuba. 

Then, when wealth shall increase in perpetual peace, In tbe chapter devoted to “Emancipation We will not detain our readers now with 
And sorrow and suffering fly; in the British Colonies,” our author presses the reflections which must arise clearly and 

The illustrious race who’ll have taken our place, the evil report of its workings tft the worst, conclusively from the data which we have 
Shall commemorate “Fourth of July.” concluding very confidently that the measure cited. It is most evident, from all the facts 

•-*- has not tended to the advancement of the ne- and figures, that the system of Slavery in the 

MR. CAREY ON SLAVERY IN THE BRITISH gro in numbers, wealth, happiness, or civiliza- British West Indies was, before 1834, rushing 

COLONIES AND IN THE UNITED STATES. tion. Waiving, for the present, all exceptions rapidly to its own destruction. General bank- 

The History of Slavery in the British West to tb ’ 9 apprehension of the results of Emanoi- rU ptcy was impending when the planters had 
Indies, the condition of the slaves there pre- patioh in the West Indies, and accepting his not left a clear shilling’s worth of property in 
vious to the Emancipation Act, the results of own views of the respective conditions of the their 660,000 slaves; and that prostration of 
that Act, with the teachings of the history, negroes.in those colonies and in our Southern trade and decline of productive industry which 
are given in the second and fourth chapters States, it seems to us he has furnished very j 8 n0 w charged upon the act of emancipation, 
of the work; and the parallel points in the stron S reasons for treating the experiment of wa8 m0B t obviously inevitable in the regular 
Slave system of the United States are treated British philanthropy, if it really has turned course of things. The slave trade was abol- 


Nor pauper nor slave stain God’s glori 
With the cry of His perishing poor. 


in the third chapter, in such fashion as to in- out a lailure > as in n0 reH P efl 
duce comparison, and suggest conclusions upon tbo bke measure amon g us - 
the policy and utility of immediate emanoipa- . The oontrast between tbo 


respeot discouraging ti 


)n * ifferenoe resulting to the subjects of the two 

We will give the facts and implications fur- systems-British and American-we have 


0 systems, the whioh accelerated a 


re perishing under their 
ne per cent, per annum, 
it proceeded, and. in Mr. 


rect judgment of the author’s inferences and tbe difference in the ylta l statistics of the two isted, would have totally annihilated the negro 
add our own reflections. re g ions is but a fair meaBure of tbo differences raoo in half a century.— Page 11. 

From calculations given, which are appa- in the condition, capacity, and prospects of the N ow , what is there in West India Emanci- 
rently correot and reliable, both in data and subjects respectively, and just as far as such pation to deter the United States from freeing 
deductions, Mr. Carey puts down the number of difference obtains, we are logically released their slaves ? Is life wasted here as there ? Is 
slaveB imported into the British West Indies, and from all apprehension of like evil consequences the slave brutalized here as there? Are the 
retained for consumption in those colonies, at (admitting them as alleged in the islands) planters and slave-owners in bankruptcy here 
1,700,0.00. The whole number emancipated ^ ronl tbe abolition of Slavery in the United as there? Would oapital be withdrawn from 
in 1834, 660,000. (The slaves in all the British States. We quote somewhat largely, for the production, manufactures, and commerce, here 
possessidhs at that time amounted to 780,993.) purpose of presenting this important point: aa there? 

Making the due deductions for manumissions . wib now be seen that the oourse of things The facts show progress in our negroes, and 
-previously made, this atatementRhowa two M>d f'hthe'iSrthe a ebwo e Yr^de ir had d been “ * lie * el * k > TO condition of the!* owners, to¬ 
ft half persons imported from Africa to one cherished as a source of profit; here it had ward that state of things which, acoording to 
emancipated in 1834; to which must be add- been made the subject of repeated protests on the theory of the opponent, warrants the en- 
ed besides, the natural increase of this multi- the part of several of the Provinces, and had franchisement of the chattel laborer, and the 

tude in the current two hundred years since been hy . a ! 1 pr ^ h n 1 ^l t 0 8 ^ at f b ! ie r , n earlle ^ onl y q ue8t ion, even with them, is, whether the 

. . , . „ , . j moment at which they possessed the power to , , j , , . ’ - 

the introduction of slaves into the islands: The d o so. [Virginia passed six several acts pro- due de S lee of advancement is reached, 
actual importation was probably greater than hibiting the" 5 foreign slave trade before the acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr, 

the registers show, and it may have amounted Revolution, all of which were vetoed by the Carey for his able exposition of the history of 
to full two millions ] which would give three British Government.] In the Islands it was the two contrasted systems, differing from him 
immigrants for one survivor in 1834. The fact d . iametrioa l ly « *o the possibility or proba- 


) forcibly presented before ; the that, had t’ 


Carey’s opinion, the destruction of life ’ 
in the year 1829 proceeding at such a r 


r own reflections. 

1 calculations given, which e 


to full two millions; which would give three British Government,] In the Islands it was the two contrasted systems, differing from him 
immigrants for one survivor in 1834. Thefact outTalf proportfon ^“etricaHy as to the possibility or proba- 

of such enormous waste of life is otherwise to each other. [Two-thirds of the slaves im- b ’lity, intimated rather than asserted, that be- 
established by the register of births and ported, says Macpherson, were men ] Hero, im- cause “ the land-owner (West Indian) has bevn 
deaths. A few instances: In Jamaica, from portation was small, and almost the whole in- ruined, and the laborer is fast relapsing into 
1826 to 1829, there were 25,137 deaths, 21,728 “ease, large as it has been, has resulted from barbarism,” the Southern States must follow 
births; in St. Vincent’s, in 1831,2,266 deaths, th! sTavTwas generally Wbar^an, speaking in the 8am0 direct ' lon ’ if tbe y likewise adopt 
1,781 births; in Dominica, 1823 to 1826, 1,493 an unknown tongue, and working, with men the measure of legal emancipation. There is 
deaths, 1,309 births; in Guiana, 1829 to 1832, like himself, in gangs, with scarcely a chance more actual parallelism between the system of 


7 016 deaths, 4,086 births; in Grenada in the for im P r °vement. Here, he was generally a Ireland and that of the British Colonics, than 
’ . 1 beiner born on tbe soil. SDeakina-the same lan- 1 ..._ .u-. .r .t.. _j .n . 


wake from your sleep, groat Virgil 
Rouse Liberty’s smouldering fire ; 
gain in our councils high preceden 
Lead on to a destiny higher! 


y’ear 1818, 1,070 deaths, 657 births.' ’ S'*** ° f ^ laWer . a " d ^ 

We have given hero only the most recent the field with him, with many advantages for Southern btates ; and we might as well infer 
dates. At the earlier periods of the history the development of his faculties. In tho Islands, that freedom had failed in Ireland, and de- 
the account was much worse. The tables the land-owners clung to Slavery as the sheet monstrated thereby the incapacity of her emi- 
show that for a very long.period the births grants for oitizenshi P here > as to conclude 

steadily diminished. At the earlier periods tbe s tat es north of Mason and Dixon’^line, a 8 ainsfc the safet y of “W 0 emancipation south 
the figures are of terrible import. In 1764, and Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and Ken- of-Mason and Dixon, because Jamaica has de- 
the Blaves in St. Vincent’s numbered 7,414. In tucky, were all, at the date of Emancipation dined in industrial and commercial prosperity 
1787, twenty-three years after, they were “ the Islands preparing for the early adoption since 1834. 

four only of these twenty-three years—1784- the truth it contains has upon the poiJ in. clpadoS of those wlanda wl11 not work wbeQ 
1787, the net import of negroes had been no question ] In the Islands, the connection with f‘' ce a * therate and under the conditions whioh 
less than 6,100, If we take 1 500 as the an- Africa had been cherished as a means of ob- were annihilating their race while they were 
nual net import, twenty-three years would give, toeing cheap labor to be obtained by foment- enslaved, and we see in the virtual bank- 
. . r J 0 ’ mer discord amoncr the natives. Here, on the _._t u_;_i_a. v.e_w_t_u._ 


against the safety of negro emancipation south 
of-Mason and Dixon, because Jamaica has de¬ 
clined in industrial and commercial prosperity 
since 1834. 

We are not at all surprised that the Eman- 
cipados of those islands will not work when 


ored by arms, friends to Liberty still 


without the natural increase, an addition to 
the slave population of 34,500, instead of 
4,439, or a loss of 30,000, and the natural in¬ 
crease upon a principal of 42,000 ! In Do-' 
minica there were 6,000 slaves in 1763. The 
net importation in four years, 1784 to 1787, 
was 23,221; yet the population in 1788 was 
but 14,967. Here there must have been five 


ing discord among the natives. Here, on the ru t oE those ialanda bofor6 Emancipation, 
contrary, had originated a grand scheme for , . ^ ,, . j 

carrying civilization into the heart of Africa as olmou9 causes for their oonbnn ? nB de P r0St 
by means of the gradual transplantation of 8 ‘ 0n s ’ nce > as > n Ireland we recognise the de- 
some of the already civilized blacks. In the structive influence of British oppression. And 
Islands, it has been deemed desirable to carry no more in tho one case than in the other 
out the European policy of preventing the At- whose condition9 are ao muoh al;k do we loa( I 
ncans 1 from arriving at perfection’ m the art r ....... . 

of preparing their cotton, sugar, indigo, or faith ln the yictlms because of their present 
or other articles, ‘from a fear of interfering paralyzing incapacities. Especially we do not 


imported for every one remaining on the island! wkb established branches of commeroe else- infer the impracticability of freedom and its 
Per contra, as to the United States, the im- , wh , er /’ Her d ’ ° f n * he contr , ary > e£foi ' ts bad prosperity for the people of either race, in 
1 „ , , ? had been made for disseminating among them u ovl y-a- 

portations are fixed, upon such data as the au- the knowledge required for perfecting them- ba PP’“ conditions. 

thor could find, at about 333,500, all told, from selves in the modes of preparation and mami- Ml ” Car0 y has not unequivocally committed 
the beginning of the system to the abolition facture. In the Islands, everything looked himself against tho legal emancipation of our 
of the slave trade. These have swollen from toward the permanency of Slavery. Here, Southern slaves. He has, in fact, no sympa- 
one-third of a million up to 3,800,000, accord- “iaSpSJ'tf “e thy wkh an* what- 

ing to the census of 1850, and the ratio afford- g e gro throughout the world.’’—Pages 19, 20. 0Ter may be h,s docfcrm0 wlth res P ect to ca8t es 
ed by it for the increase since; affording ten The difference of Governmental policy in and natural difference of races, his system of 
persons surviving for every one imported! or the two systems, and its effects, will be felt in P olitioal economy is too scientific and philoso- 


one-third of a million up to 3,800,000, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1850, and the ratio afford¬ 
ed by it for the increase since; affording ten 
persons surviving for every one imported! or 
the contrast of thirty to one in favor of Sla- 


everything looked toward the gradual and 
gentle civilization and emancipation of the 
negro throughout the world.”— Pages 19, 20. 

The difference of Governmental policy in 
the two systems, and its effects, will be felt in 


very in the United States, sis against the re¬ 
sults measured by the vital statistics in the 
West India Colonies of England. It is not 
necessary to verify so much of this statement 
as rests in calculation. It is clear that the ne¬ 
groes, free and enslaved, of this Union, were 
about 757,263 in 1790 ; in 1800, 1,001,436 ; 
in 1810, 1,379,800; before whioh date the for¬ 
eign supply by the slave trade had ceased, and 


in favor of Sla- the following presentment of the British sys- P bicalbo be walt P ed > a P re / dice of eol “ 


of kindred. We think, moreover, that he will 
not except to our use of his positions, nor deci¬ 
dedly refuse our conclusions. 

There are other subjeots embraced in the 


“ Manufactures were so entirely interdicted , . ' 

in the West India Colonies from the date of rhere are otber sub J ect3 
their coming under the crown of Great Brit- work under notice, to which 
ain, that the colonists were not permitted even soon as we can. 

to refine their own sugar, and still less to con- . > - 

vert their cotton into cloth. Tho necessary “ THE SOUTHERN FLi 

consequence. Was, that women and children ... I— 1* 

could have no employment but that of tbe ™e are authorized by the compiler 


1 the interval of forty-two years they field. This, of course, tended to sink both that the “Southern Platform” will be publish- 
. . .. ™ J J mntw «. n a ntrild for lnwM> i« «n«.U nf olai. e - e. -- u™ 


have increased to 3,800,000. These facts an. “ otber and ubildl - a ! low f in bbe of cm- 
,, c Ry. i-, , , . , lization than would have been the case had the 

swer the purpose of Mr. Carey's contrast be- lighter labor of conyersion been assooiate d 

tween the system in the British Colonies and with the more severe one of production. The 


e severe one of production. The 


the United States, sufficiently for all the signi- cultivation of indigo and coffee wei 


In the five years immediately previous to j g j a u da ' 


expeuiieu j n tbe jjorth, in the South, i 
> his own The peoplo rose up in thei 
the Other With a cry like the sea in iti 
orate dis- On a gusty and turbulent 1 


the Emancipation Act, he estimates the waste sugar—being of all others the most destructive Engineer of the St. Charles and Mississippi Air 
of life in the British Colonies at one per cent, of health. Commerce was interdicted, except Lin0 Railroad that the „ round has been bro- 
per annum. In the United States, tho increase with Great Britain and her Colonies ; and the , ,, . A A . o * OTfTr 

for the decennial period from 1810 to 1820, 30 sugar raised and exported was so heavily ken 0Q tb ‘ a road > ““7“ . ^rwll 
TYAr nnrvf • fn i«Qo qo « . taxed by Government, that not more than one- work* cars are to be running to Chicago 

£ ’ ' P * ; fourth of its price reached the pockets of the by the first ofi January next, and to Galena in 

from 1830 to 1840, 24 per cent.; from 1840 to producer. Under all these causes society de- fcwo year3 f rom this month. Also, that the 
1850 25 per cent. And he further infers that teriorated and general prosperity was pre- Iowa Central Air Line connects with this road 
had the slaves m the British islands been fed, vented; absenteeism prevailed to a degree un- , , , , 

clothed, lodged, and otherwise cared for, as paralleled, and all its worst consequences were at Lavanna which will be under contract by 
. .1 r> suffered in their in tensest degrees. There the first or August. 

they were in these Provinces and States, their raachiliery could not be used * the mechari ic r ,„ ri) , „ —-, A t 

numbers would have reached nearly 20,000,000, was not needed, and without him there could The Elmira Hepubhcan asks: What have 


burdened with taxation, that they were aban¬ 
doned after trial, and the industry of the 
Islands at last was confined to the culture ol 


; of eivi- ed, in a convenient form for preservation, im- 
had the med j a tely after it passes through the Era and 
sooia^ tbo p acts j- or p e0 pi e This statement is 
heavily made in order satisfy numerous inquiries! 

■e aban- * 


We learn, through George W. Waite, Esq., 
Engineer of the St. Charles and Mississippi Air 


from 1830 to 1840, 24 per cent.; from 1840 to producer. Under all these causes society d 
1850, 25 per cent. And he further infers that teriorated, and general prosperity was pr 
had the slaves in the British islands been fed, vented; absenteeism prevailed to a degree u 
clothed, lodged, and otherwise cared for, as paralleled, and all its worst consequencesiwe 
- 4.1 r> • , 0 ,, Buffered in their lntenaeBt degrees. The 

they were in these Provinces and States, their raachiliery could not be used * the meoball 

numbers would have reached nearly 20,000,000, W as not needed, and without him there eou 


instead of 660,000. And had their numbersin grow up neither towns 


this country been reduced by the same prooess. 
instead of 3,800,000, we should have but 
160,000, or about 1 to every 24 of the existing 
number. 


of the products were thus distributed: 

“For a gallon of rum, the consumer paid 
17 shillings; of this the Government took 
11s. 3d.; ship-owners, wholesale and retail 
dealers, 5s. 9 d .—leaving the land-owner and 


The Elmira Republican asks: “ What have 
we done, that it should rain all around us, and 
we not get a drop ? ” 

Answer: Nothing at all. “ He sendeth rain 
on the just and on the 1 unjust.” Of course, you 
are neither—you don’t need to be reined in, 


These aggregates and the general points laborer nothing. For the sugar that cost the > and ain’t worth being reigned 0 
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SUMMARY. 

The President, with Secretaries Guthrie, 
Davis, and Cushing, left this city on Monday, 
11th instant, for New York, to be present at 
the inauguration of the Crystal Palace, on the 
14th. Pulilio receptions were given tnc 
Baltimore, Wilmington, and Philadelphia. At 
the latter city, in reply to an address from Hon. 
George M. Dallas, the President said : 

“ I know that my reception is to be the re¬ 
ception not of me, ns an individual, but of me 
as the public’s servant; and while I rooognise 
that relation, sir, I also recognise another, and 
shall always, that I am their representative— 
the representative of their interests and their 
honor. I intend, sir, that neither shall suffer 
in my keeping.” 

We hope he will be able to keep his pledge. 
The people expect this of him. 

Col. Perry, editor of the Greenville (S. C) 
Patriot, writes from Washington : 

“ On board the Wilmington steamer, a ser¬ 
vant came to me, whilst engaged in reading 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and told me the captain 
desired mo to present my ticket. I obeyed his 
order, and presented myself before the captain 
of the steamer. He inquired my name, which 
I gave him, with my tieket purchased in Wel¬ 
don. Ho then asked my age. I replied, that 
it was none of his business. He insisted, and 
said that he had to report every passenger to 
the City Council of Charleston, with their ago, 
residence, and place of birth, under a penalty 
of one thousand dollars; and, moreover, he had 
to forfeit that amount if any of the passengers 
became paupers within twelve months. ' Well, 
my good fellow,’ said I, ‘you are in a bad box, 
if that is your situation; for I fear one half of 
them are paupers already. You are a ruined 
man, sir, and your company is bankrupt, even 
now. It would be well to ’bout your steamer 
and put back to Wilmington.’ ” 

This inquisition, says the Raleigh (N. C.) 
Register, complained of by one of the chivalry, 
must be laid to the door of his own State. It 
is part of that system of Chinese exclusion, 
which seeks to .reduce everything to the level 
of her own institutions, and, under the pretence 
of State security, to pry into the private busi¬ 
ness and motives of every traveller. What ob¬ 
ject is gained by the policy we have never been 
able to see, in its application to the Wilming¬ 
ton boats—the class of passengers generally 
being of a kind able to take care of themselves. 

The women of Lawrenoe oounty, Pa., have 
associated themselves in a permanent Ladies’ 
Temperance Society, to agitato the temperance 
question, to urge the nomination of thorough¬ 
going temperance men for the Legislature, and 
ask candidates to pledge themselves to the 
Maine Law. When the women take hold of 
question, it is bound to triumph. 

The Old Declaration tmdJhe New. —Some of 
the Western papers published the Declaration 
of Independence and the Fugitive Slave Li 
in connection—designed for Fourth of July 
reading. 

Hon.'T. M. Bibighaus, M. C., died recently 
at Lebanon, Pa. Hon. Joseph P. Caldwell, M. 
C. from North Carolina, died at Statesville on 
the 30th ult. 

The Jesuits. — A chronological list of the 
Generals of the “ Sooiety of Jesus,” from 
Ignatius, tho founder, to Pore Roothaan, recent¬ 
ly deceased, shows that no Amerioan, English¬ 
man, nor Frenchman, is found among the 
twenty-one Generals who have controlled this 
Society. Loyola, Spaniard, was eleoted 19th 
April, 1541. 

Hon. Reuben Wood has resigned the office 
of Governor of Ohio. . 

The New Orleans Crescent, of the 6 th instant, 
denies tho rumor that Dr. Maddox, of-Louisi¬ 
ana, gave freedom to three of his slaves, 
ported by the Cincinnati Commercial. He says 
“ it is every word a fabrication. The Dr. Mad¬ 
dox spoken of is an uncle of the proprietor of 
this paper. He did not take any negroes with 
him when he went East, has never set a negro 
free, and, from his known sentiments 
subject, never will. He knows too Well what 
a curse freedom is to the slave ever to entail it 
upon one of his own.” 

What Does He Come For !—Our readers have 
doubtless seen notices of tho arrival of Mon- 
siegnor Cajetan Bodini, Archbishop of Thebes, 
former Commissary Extraordinary of tho Pon¬ 
tifical Government to the legations, who was 
charged by Pope Pius IX, als appears by the 
Freeman’s Journal, (Bishop Hughes’s organ,) 
“to pay a visit to the Government at Wash¬ 
ington, and also to hold interviews with the 
different prelates of the Church in the United 
States, and to acquire the most exact informa¬ 
tion respecting the interests and condition of 
the Catholic Church in this country.” He 
visited the President on the 8th instant, and 
presented to him a letter from the Pope. The 
correspondent of the Sun says, “ This being the 
first Nuncio to our Government, renders it an 
important mission.” 

Let us now look at the antecedents of this 
Father Bedini, and see whether they are of 
such a character as should commend him to 
the American People. The Italian patriot, 
Gavazzi, says: 

“ Pius Ninth proposes to send an extra envoy 
to Washington. What fori That remains to 
be found out. But that is not for me. But 
who does he send I Dr. Bedini—a bishop! 
Sir, I will tell you all about him. He,is the 
man who sacrificed my friend, Dr. Ba,ssi! And 
who was my friend thus sacrificed 1 He was 
one of Italy’s best men—a first-rate poet, a 
great painter, a great orator, and, above all, a 
patriot. He was a ohaplain in tho Italian army, 
and was wounded twice on the battle-field, and 
was at last takon prisoner near Bologna, his 
native city. 

“ Now, this envoy, who will soon „_„„ 

Washington, is the very man who arrested my 
friend—had him desecrated from his office—the 
skin stripped from his fore-finger, from his 
forehead, and then gave him over to the Aus¬ 
trians, who in a few hours condemned him as 
a rebel, and at four o’clock in the morning he 
was shot! Yes, he was shot! But forty-six 
years of age—poet, paintor, orator, patriot! 
No immorality against his whole life—no crime 
but love of liberty! And the man who deliv¬ 
ered him to death comes a special envoy to our 
country ! What can he want in your great 
Republic? Can such a man bring you any 
good? No, no, no!” 

What did Bedini come for ? 

Mr. Buchanan, it is said, will decline the 
mission to England. The Evening Star says 
“ he is most anxious to continue uninterrupted 
his labor of editing for the press his State pa¬ 
pers, legislative as well as administrative. This 
collection of his speeches, reports, and letters, 
is designed to embrace a history of the states¬ 
manship of the Administration of James K. 
Polk.” 

Is there not another reason, which the Star 
does not divulge ? 

The San Francisco papers publish what pur¬ 
ports to be the translation of an order respect¬ 
ing persons expressing opinions in favor of an¬ 
nexation, which has just been directed by the 
Supreme Court of Mexico to the Governors of 
the several States, and to the commanding offi¬ 
cers of districts. It directs the establishment 
of a police for the arrest and military trial and 
punishment of every person who may be dis¬ 
covered advocating the annexation of that Re¬ 
public to the United States. 

The Church Herald has boen furnished with 
a letter, written by a member of the Episcopal 
* Church of North Carolina to Bishop Green, 
which states that “ Mrs. Ives will return home, 
with her brother, Dr. Hobart, he having re¬ 
ceived notice from the Pope that Dj. Ives would 
be ordained priest in the summer, and could no 
longer be considered her husband.” 


By advices from Portland, Oregon, to 21st of 
May, we learn that tho people were greatly re¬ 
joiced at the reception of the news that they 
had been organized into a new Territory by 
the late Congress. This is the new Territory 
of Washington. 

The attempt of the Union to read the New 
York Evening Post out of the Demooratio 
party, is treated as a good joke by that print. 
The correspondent of the Tribune says-that 
Judge Nicholson wrote the article. The Post 
inquires, “ What if he did? ” The Rochester 
Union thus speaks: 

“ With all deference to the superior authori¬ 
ty of the Washington Union, we venture the 
opinion that it is an abuse of terms to say that 
any set of resolutions, passed by any bofiy of 
men, is * 1 the test of Democracy.’ Party plat¬ 
forms doubtless have their uses; but one of 
them is not to impose restraints upon the hu¬ 
man intellect, nor to stifle the expression of 
honest oonviotion. For instance, this same ne¬ 
gro question—the Baltimore platform does not 
touch (lie essence of it. If that platform is the 
1 test of Democracy,’ every man must believe, 
or say he believes, just as much on the negro 
question as is there prescribed, and no more, 
or he is no Democrat. We have neither time 
nor space to-day to dwell upon this subject, 
and to show the absurdity of the pretensions 
which the Union puts forth.” 

Don Calderon de la Barca, Spanish Minister 
to (his country, has been appointed Foreign 
Secretary at Madrid. He will shortly leave 
Washington, it is said, to enter upon his duties. 

Gerrit Smith, we are pleased to learn, is per¬ 
fectly relieved of a painful disease of seventeen 
years’ standing, by a recent surgical operation. 
It consisted in the removal of six large hemor¬ 
rhoidal tumors, by tying and cutting. 

The Washington Seminary (Catholic) held 
its annual exhibition at the National iThoatre; 
in this city, on Thursday last. The Marine 
Band headed the procession. By whose au¬ 
thority did the Marine Band march at the 
head of a Catholic school ? 

Hon. F. Gourgas, a member of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Convention, and formerly editor of the 
Concord Freeman, died on Monday week. 

Consuls. —The Star says the following addi¬ 
tional oonsuls have been appointed : 

Lima—J. C. Smith, of California; St. John’s, 
P. R.—John Parsons, of Florida; Marseilles— 
Samuel Dinsmore, of Now Hampshire ; Glas¬ 
gow—Philip T. Heartt, of New York; Genoa— 
E. Felix Foresti, of New York; Elsineur—F. 
B. Wells, of New York; Leith—Jas. McDow¬ 
ell, of Ohio; Mannheim — John Scherff, of 
Maryland; St. Jago de Cuba—Stephen Coch¬ 
ran, of Pennsylvania; Sumatra—Commercial 
Agent, Robert R. Purvis, of Sumatra. 

Some of the Southern papers are rejoicing 
because Mrs. Stowe was not received by Queen 
Victoria. Well, what of it? Mrs. Stowe is 
not dependent upon queens or potentates for an 
endorsement of her character, and she will 
loBe nothing in the estimation of sensible people 
by not appearing at the Court of the Queen of 
England. 

A telegraphic despatoh in the Natohez Cou¬ 
rier, July 2d, says: 

“Col. Barksdale and Gen. Reuben Davis, the 
two Democratic opponents for Congress, yes¬ 
terday evening about nine o’clock came to¬ 
gether in a room at the Vicksburg Hotel, and 
Davis stabbed Barksdale, giving him nine cuts. 
The wounds were not considered serious.” 

We learn from the Republic, that Robert A. 
Hawke, who recently killed his wife in this 
city, by cutting her throat, has been declared 
a lunatic by the grand jury, and ordered to be 
sent to a lunatio asylum. In the case of Wood¬ 
ward, under sentence of death for killing his 
wife, a petition has been prepared, asking the 
President either to banish him beyond the lim¬ 
its of the United States, or to commute his pun¬ 
ishment to imprisonment for life. 

Professor Faraday has, by a series of experi¬ 
ments, discovered the seoret of table-moving. 
He has demonstrated that it is done by the 
conscious movements of those whose hands 
on the table. 4 

NOMINATIONS, &c. 

Seneca County, Ohio. —A meeting of the Free 
Democracy of this county was hold at Tiffin on 
the 21st ult. Jacob Sanders presided. -A 
County Central Committee was appointed by 
Joseph Jackson, W. McClelland, S. Bloomer, J. 
Wilkinson, and J. S. Pillars. The mooting 
was addressed by Samuel Lewis and others. 
This is the first Free-Soil meeting held in this 
county since 1848. 

Cumberland County, Me. —The Free Demo¬ 
crats of this oounty met at Portland on the 1st 
instant, and nominated, for Senators—Warren 
H. Vinton, Wm. B. Morrill, Joseph W. Parker, 
Sargent Shaw; for County Commissioner— 
Charles Humphrey; for Treasurer — Moses 
Quimby. Brown Thurston of Portland, Mar¬ 
shall Irish of Gorham, Joshua Waite of Free¬ 
port, Nathaniel Pease of Bridgton, and Nath’l 
G. Sturgess of Danville, were chosen County 
Committee. 

Aroostook County, Maine. —The Free Demo¬ 
crats of this county met at Houlton, 22d ult. 
John Tabor presided. The Pittsburgh platform 
was adopted, and the following nominations 
made: 

For Senator — Winslow Hall; for County 
Commissioner—Hiram Stevens; for. County 
Treasurer—Christopher C, Bradbury. 

Tho Business Committee reported, through 
the ohairman, as follows : 

“ That we recommend that this Conuention 
raise a small fund, to be placed in the hands of 
the County Committe, to be expended in dis¬ 
seminating our principles among the electors of 
this county.” 

Washington County, Vermont. —The old line 
Democrats of this county have concurred in the 
nominations made by the Free Democracy, ex¬ 
cept the nominees for Senator, Sheriff, and 
Bailiff. The resolutions adopted do not make 
war on the Free Demooratie creed. The fol¬ 
lowing, among others, were passed : 

“ Resolved, That we hold these truths to be 
self-evident—that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among those 
are life, liberty, and tho pursuit of happiness. 

“ Resolved, That all legislation, both State 
and National, ought to harmonize with this 
dootrine, and all acts inconsistent with it ought 
to be modified so as to agree with this funda¬ 
mental principle, or be repealed.” 

Tho above resolutions seem to indicate that 
tho Democrats of Washington county are get¬ 
ting on the Free Democratic platform. These 
resolutions evidently look to the repeal of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. The Union had better 
read them out of the party. 

Medina County, Ohio. —A meeting of the 
Free Democracy was held at Medina, July 4th. 
Timothy Burr, Chairman ; G. W. Tyler, Secre¬ 
tary. The following resolutions were adopted; 

“ Resolved, That a committee of one be ap- 
pointed in each township, to attend to the 
calling of meetings, the organizing of clubs in 
his respective town, the circulation of Facts 
for the People, and other documents, as the 
general interest of Freedom shall require. 

“ Resolved, That the following named persons 
compose said committee: 

“ Wadsworth, George Lyman ; Sharon, Col. 
Barron ; Granger, G. VV. Tyler ; Hinckley, Dr. 
Wilcox; Guillbrd, Col. Dowd; Montville, Ga- 
lord Thompson; Medina, Rarney Prentiss; 
Brunswick, E. Lindsley; Westfield, Joel White; 
Lafayette, Eben Chapin; York, Peter Bowen ; 
Liverpool, John J. Lester: Harrisville, Timothy 
Burr; Chatham, Gideon Gardner; Litchfield, 
Stephen N. Nickerson; Homer, Clem. Marsh ; 
Spencer, Chester Ambler; Weymouth, Erastus 
Brown.” 

Eaton County, Michigan. —The Free De¬ 
mocracy of this county met at Olivet on the 
4th of July. Willard Davis presided. Profes¬ 


sor Bartlett addressed the meeting, and suita¬ 
ble resolutions were adopted. 

The Free Democracy of Coldwater, Michi¬ 
gan, recently held a meeting, and adopted a 
Constitution. E. Bullard presided; C. H. 
Thompson, Secretary. They recommend an 
extensive circulation of the Facts for the People. 


THINGS IN CALIFORNIA. 

California dates to 16th June, and $2,000,000 
in gold dust, arrived by steamer Illinois on 11th 
inst., at New York. Duelling seems to have 
become fashionable in this new State. The two 
honorables, Messrs. Gwin and McCorkle, 
bers of Congress, after exchanging three shots 
ineffectually, with rifles at thirty paces, were 
reconciled by the mediation of their seconds. 
Mr. John Nugent, of the San Francisco Herald, 
was badly wounded by Alderman Hays, hav¬ 
ing suffered a compound fraoture of the right 
arm. It is hoped Mr. Nugent may escape the 
necessity of amputation. Dr. A. B. Crane, for¬ 
merly of Louisiana, died on the 12fch ult., from 
the effeot of a wound received the day previous 
in a duel with Mr. Edward Toby. 

The Pacific, published at San Francisco, thus- 
speaks of the duel between Messrs. Gwin and 
McCorkle, after stating that the quarrel took 

“ These men represent our State in Congress, 
in which office their conduot has more to do 
with our reputation than it could have in any 
other whatever; and, moreover, one of these 
men, less than four years ago, helped to frame, 
and signed our State Constitution, which con¬ 
tains this article: 

“ 1 Any citizen of this State who shall, after 
the adoption of this Constitution, fight a duel 
with deadly weapons, either within this State 
or’ out of it; or who shall act as-second, or 
knowingly aid or assist in any manner those 
thus offending, shall not be allowed to hold 
any office of profit, or to enjoy the right of suf¬ 
frage under this Constitution.’ 

“If law-makers, Senators, and Representa¬ 
tives, occupying the highest position in the gift 
of the people, themselves set the most conspic¬ 
uous examples of contempt of law, what force 
or value can it bo expected to have anywhere? ” 

It will be remembered that the editor of the 
San Francisco Christian Advocate offered Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin as a premium for new subscribers 
to his paper, for which he was called to ac¬ 
count by some of the political guardians of the 
peculiar institution in California. After he 
had made the offer, the editor says ho feared 
that he had “committed a blunder,” but re¬ 
sponses, “almost uniformly from Southern 
men,” reassure him. He says: 

“We have heard that those papers which es¬ 
pecially attacked us and the work, have been 
replied to by Southern men. We know noth¬ 
ing of the precise nature of the replies, having 
never seen one, but they were such that the 
unprincipled conductors of those sheets, North¬ 
ern men, too, refused to publish them. From 
those who are slaves to prejudices, or those 
who barter away sincerity for gold, neither 
truth nor justice can be expeoted. 

“ But we are receiving personal assurances 
now, for which we feel specially grateful. One 
brother writes us: 

“ 1 Perhaps you did well to state that you 
were personally responsible for the offer of Un¬ 
cle Tom’s Cabin, though so far as I have read 
it (to the 13th chapter) I have found nothing 
of which the General Conference need be 
ashamed. I have never read anything, except 
the Bible, which seemed to me more truthful; 
and I think I have lived in Virginia long enough 
to form an'opinion.’ 

“The brother is a Virginian. 

“ Another brother, from North Carolina, says 
he has known fifty Uncle Toms, St. Clairs, 
Shelbys, &o. Another Southern man, who al¬ 
most stopped the paper because the editor had 
made this offer, has since read the work, and 
commends it highly. He is delighted with it. 

“ What amused us most was the positive de¬ 
claration of a Kentuckian, that he knew those 
Shelbys. About two hours alter, during which 
time ho had been absorbed in the book, he 
raised his eyes, full of tears. He caught our 
smile, and said, himself a slaveholder, while he 
coughed slightly, as if he had a big lump in his 
throat, ‘That the work—ahem—is—ahem— 
somewhat exaggerated; that is—you know— 
ahem—dressed up affectingly.’ 

“ Some who at first cried out a novel, have 
read the 1 Key,’ and are sorry they said any¬ 
thing. As for ourselves, we are a little afraid 
of the ‘ Key,’ though we have not read it, be¬ 
cause of its external character. It may .not 
exhibit the ideal so clearly, and of course may 
lead to external or mere political excitement. 
Uncle Tom hits the principle of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, but it does not tend to political par¬ 
ty action. So our offer of Uncle Tom is neither 
a wrong nor a blunder. ‘The second sober 
thought of the people is always right. 

The Christian Advocate also quotes from a 
letter written home by Rev. A. Graham, Pre¬ 
siding Elder -of M. E. Church South, dated 
December 27, 1852. We copy a portion of it; 

“ I suppose you are chiefly concerned to know 
how we arc prospering a4 a Churoh. We have 
not done as much as those who know nothing 
of our difficulties think we ought to have done. 
The political sentiment of the people is in 
our favor, but the religious sentiment is most¬ 
ly against us. About two-thirds of the reli¬ 
gious population here are from the free States, 
and have been, or are now, Abolitionists. The 
very faot that we are from the South, and be¬ 
long to the M. E. Churoh South, is sufficient 
to prevent our usefulness to a portion of the 
people in every community. * * * 

There are some men hero who would be the 
most violent Abolitionists in the land, were it 
not for the influence of our Church, little as 
it may be regarded by some. I believe that 
the members of other churches, together with 
some people of the world, would form Abolition 
societies, and have Abolition lectures all over 
the State. There is the material here for set¬ 
ting on foot and carrying forward every ultra- 
ism of tho North. This is confined mostly to 
the Northern churches. No man who is seek¬ 
ing offioe will acknowledge himBelf an Aboli¬ 
tionist; it is unpopular—so much so, that none 
but the conscientiously religious ( fanatics ) who 
are dead to praise, and the fool-hardy, dare say 
they are Abolitionists. It is good for us to 
hope for better things from the religious por¬ 
tion of the community. If wo had more preach¬ 
ers here, and a better hold, other churches 
would respect us more, and cease these little 


byterians are meddling with politics all the 
time, but are held in check by the other papers, 
especially the Christian Observer.” 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
gives a deplorable account of the misery, vice, 
immorality, blasted hopes, and impotent regrets 
of many who have gone from the States to bet¬ 
ter their fortunes in the land of gold. He says: 

“ I have seen young men, who left good situ¬ 
ations in stores and offices at home, piling up 
lumber here on the docks, washing dishes, and 
doing the most menial service in restaurants 
and hotels; and others, who are unable to find 
any work, which from their physical constitu¬ 
tion or habits of life they are competent to per¬ 
form—and I know of many, and heard of many 
more—who are working for twenty and thirty 
dollars a month, and hundreds who are work¬ 
ing for their board, and glad of the opportunity 
to do that. 

“ Good carpenters, when they can obtain work, 
receive $6 a day, but not one out of twenty-five 
is able to accumulate anything. They may 
be employed, one, two,- or three days, and per¬ 
haps a week, and then, the job completed upon 
which they have been at work, they are com¬ 
pelled to lie idle till they can find another job, 
and thus spend the money which they have 
earned. But if they should be fortunate enough 
to accumulate anything during the dry Beason, 
they are obliged to spend it all during the wet, 
for then little or no building can be done. The 
same is the case with masons and bricklayers. 
It is a fact, which cannot be denied, that not one 
mechanic out of fifty can save as much money 
here as he can at home; and laboring men, 
who have no trade, with the best of California 
fortune, are barely able to support a miserable 
existence. Board here, at the cheapest hotels, 
cannot be had for less than $10 per week, and 
washing $3 per dozen. 

“ The accounts which you read in the papers 

e, all of them, either downright lies, or what 


is just as bad, they are calculated to, and do, 
mislead and deceive. A few people in the mines 
are doing well, but while one man is making 
money, a hundred are no more than making 
their expenses. A few individuals and compa¬ 
nies, who have expended large Sums of money 
in blasting into the mountains, or otherwise, 
with much labor and expense, have got at 
good claims, are doing well; but from all I 
have seen, and from all I have heard from re¬ 
liable sources, it is my firm belief that not one 
man out of a hundred clears a dollar a day in 
the mines. I know of many hard-working, so¬ 
ber men, who have been here since 1849, who 
have striven hard to aooomplish something, and 
now have not money enough to pay their pas¬ 
sage home.” 

He advises all who have an adventurous turn 
of mind not to come to California, but to stay 
at home. His advice seems to us to be good, 
and we hope it will be beeded. * 

NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 

Inauguration Week—The Visit of President 

Pierce—His Route from Washington to New 

York—Opening of the Crystal Palace, fc. 

New York, July 15, 1853. 

Henceforward let the phrase “ Inauguration 
Day” be not connected with Washington af¬ 
fairs alone. We have had an “Inauguration 
Day” in New York, and some of the papers 
seem inoliued to dedicate the whole of this 
week to the great Industrial Exhibition, and 
call it “Inauguration Week;” while others 
have designated it “Crystal Palace Week.” 
This latter designation is proper enough, if one 
maybe allowed to judge by the extent to which 
the week has actually been devoted to matters 
connected with the World’s Fair, and how lit¬ 
tle else, as a consequence, has been talked or 
written about. The public mind has, indeed, 
been in a state of most decided absorption on 
this subject. This fact, when written of a city 
where it is usually so difficult to get attention 
fixed upon anything for even a moment, will 
give a pretty good idea, to readers at a dis¬ 
tance, of the intensity of tho interest awakened 
by tho actual opening of the exhibition; for, as 
I told you last week, the people here had but 
recently come to realize that there was to be 
anything but promises, predicated on “hope 
deferred,” as to the time of the opening. 

But the cause of the unusually absorbing in¬ 
terest occasioned by the highly important event 
of the week must be looked for outside of the 
intrinsic merits of the occasion itself, and 
sought in the presence of the Nation’s Chief 
Magistrate at the inauguration, which took 
place yesterday, and in the expectation awa¬ 
kened thereby, all along his route hither from 
the seat of Government—for the visit of the 
President has given that nationality of sanction 
to this industrial movement with which it could 
not have dispensed, with the hope of the de¬ 
sired degree of success and eclat. As one whose 
connections with the press of this city made it 
necessary for me to accompany the President 
a great portion of the route from Philadelphia 
to New York, I had amplest opportunities to 
observe the effect of his pilgrimage to the great 
shrine of industry, to which so many thousands 
are now wending their way, as to some new 
Mecca. 

The receptions of the President in Philadel¬ 
phia—no farther back than which can I speak 
of them—were truly on a grand scale, and such 
a,s could not have been otherwise than gratify¬ 
ing to himself and accompanying friends; and 
there were “ troops of friends,” besides his Cab¬ 
inet Ministers and Private Secretary, in com¬ 
pany with him. What proportion of these were 
office beggars I cannot pretend to estimate. 
Doubtless they were as thick as blackberries, 
and quite as “sweet.” But, for the honor of 
our country, I am glad to report that I observed 
some gentlemen in the cortege who had no 
such design upon the Chief Magistrate—men 
who were above everything of the kind, and 
who were moved by a desire to do honor to the 
representative head of the country. 

The Banquet, given at Philadelphia by the 
municipal authorities with the sanction of the 
people, was a magnificent affair, and the re¬ 
ception of the masses next day (Wednesday) at 
Hall of Independence was an ocoasion which 
the chief actor in its soenes will not be more 
likely to forget than the humblest participant 
who took him by the hand. There was that 
in the associations of the spot itself well calcu¬ 
lated to render the ocoasion an exceedingly im¬ 
pressive one. Everywhere along the route 
through New Jersey, which was safely and 
pleasantly made with a special train of cars care¬ 
fully conducted, the people were out in large 
numbers to greet tho nation’s chief. The train 
stopped at all the cities and villages—briefly 
at most of them, of course—while at Trenton 
and Newark there were demonstrations of 
great spirit and imposing effect. But what 
Bhall I say of the reception at Castle Garden ? 
Those of your readers who have been in New 
York on an occasion at all similar, need not be 
assured that the pageant was gotten up on a 
scale of great splendor. The'appropriations by 
the Common Council were on the scale which 
always characterizes their expenditures. Five 
thousand dollars were put at tho disposal of a 
committee, headed by Alderman Brisley, with 
a quite sufficient reliance that a further amount 
could be drawn for, if needed. 

The inauguration of the great Industrial Ex¬ 
hibition of All Nations, on Thursday, to which 
the doings just noticed were introductory and 
incidental, came fully up to the expectations 
which the forpshadowipgs were calculated to 
awaken. It was resplendent and gorgeous in 
design, and as successful ip the execution as 
the unwieldy mass of feverish humanity present 
would allow. The attendance was very large, 
notwithstanding the “private” character of it. 
Nearly all the States of our Confederacy were 
understood to be represented, besides the rep¬ 
resentatives from other nations. It was a mat¬ 
ter of regret that Lord Ellesmere, the Royal 
English Commissioner, was prevented from at¬ 
tending by severe indisposition. The address 
of the President of the Industrial Association, 
Hop. Theodore Sedgwick, was in good taste, 
while to the point, and well delivered. Presi¬ 
dent Pierce’s address was also in good taste, 
while very brief. I cannot do better, perhaps, 
than give it here in full, at the risk of making 
my letter a little longer than desired, though 
not consuming more of your space than if given 
elsewhere; and I infer that you will desire tp 
lay it before your readers in some shape or 

“ Sir, I return you, on behalf of those of my 
constitutional advisers who ore with me, and 
on my own account, my warm and cordial 
thanks for the reception you have been pleased 
to extend to us. I have come, sir, to testify the 
interest I feel in, and the respect .1 entertain 
for, this great Industrial Exhibition—designed 
and calculated to promote all that belongs to 
the interest of our country. You, sir, and the 
gentlemen who have been and are associated 
With you, have imposed upon all of us a deep 
debt of gratitude for your energy and perse- 
vorance in this great enterprise. Whatever the 
shortcomings of which you have spoken may 
be, I can only remark that they do not appear 
here; and, so far as I have been able to per¬ 
ceive, they are lost in your complete and tran- 
scendant success. [Loud and continued ap¬ 
plause.] Everything around us reminds us 
that we live in an utilitarian age, where sci¬ 
ence, instead of being locked up for the admi¬ 
ration of the world, has become tributary to 
the arts, manufactures, agriculture, and all 
that goes to promote our universal prosperity. 
Sir, if you had achieved no other good but that 
which you have in bringing together in this 
metropolis citizens from all parts of the Union, 
you would have fulfilled, perhaps, one of the 
most important of missions—that of strength¬ 
ening and perpetuating that blessed Union. 
[Great applause ] But you have done more, 
and you have nobly alluded to it. Your Ex¬ 
hibition has been the means of bringing here, 
from all the civilized countries on the face of 
the globe, men most eminent in all the walks 
of life; and thus you have done more than 
could he done in almost any other manner to 
promote that great objeot dear to you, dear to 
me, and dear to my venerable friend near roe, 
[Bishop Wainwright,] peace and good will 
among men. [Applause.] I have not the 
voice at this time to address you at any greater 
lerigth, and conclude by again returning to you 
my thanks for your generous reception, and 
tendering my heart’s best wishes for the suc¬ 
cess of your praiseworthy enterprise.” [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

I have only one comment to make on this 

eeoh, and that is its remarkable freedom 

om the so usual vauntings about “ our glori- 

is Union,” and flrogs at the “ fanatics.” But, 
you will say, ho could not have done otherwise, 
without a disregard of all decency towards the 
public sentiment and prejudices of other na¬ 
tions represented on fhe oooasion. Very truly, 


and jot I do not think the President need the 
restraint of that obvious consideration, judging 
by the tone of his speeches en route from 
Washington. Such of these as I have heard, 
or read as reported, have been remarkably 
free from all such demagoguical spice. 

The music was a sublime feature of the af¬ 
fair yesterday. The following words, prepared 
for the ocoasion, were sung with a soul-inspir¬ 
ing effect, rarely equalled on any former ocea- 

“ Here, where all climes their offerings send, 
Here, where all arts their tribute lay, 

Before thy presence, Lord, we bond, 

And for thy smile and blessing pray. 

“ For thou dost sway the tides of thought, 

And hold the issues in thy hand, 

Of all that human toil has wrought, 

And all that human skill has plann’d: 

“Thou lcad’st tho restless Power of Mind 
O'er destiny's untrodden field, 

And guid’st him, wandering bold hut blind, 

To mighty ends not yet revealed.'' 

The effect of the reverberations of the music 
around the vast dome of the palace, and 
through the wide naves, was grand beyond un¬ 
aided conception. I have seen no remark of 
it in any of the descriptions I have heard or 
perused, that comes so nearly to a true ideal of 
it, as that of the Tribune, which says, forcibly, 
that it might be imagined to typify the voices 
of distant nations rolling in harmonious vast¬ 
ness through the aisleB, and bearing the ac¬ 
cents of gentleness and beneficenoe. This 
hymn was executed by the ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the Saered Harmonic Sooiety, and ad¬ 
mirably did they execute their task. Mr. Geo. 
Bristow was the conductor of tho body. Mr. 
Timm, however, was the chief director of all 
the musical arrangements. A prayer by Bish¬ 
op Wainwright was a part of the dedicatory 
ceremonials, which I forgot to mention in its 
proper placo. This was beautiful as a piece of 
literary composition, but it was too long, and 
it was, besides, cut and dried for the occasion. 
Written sermons are bad enough, but from 
prayers, my sincere prayer, without meaning 
to condemn the tastes of others, is that I may 
ever be delivered. 

You will have seen that I have devoted this 
letter to this inauguration business, and noth¬ 
ing else. Feeling that this will not surprise 
you much, while it will prove by no means re¬ 
gretful to your readers, l will not spoil my en¬ 
tertainment with an apology, as too many re¬ 
pasts are spoiled. Indicator. 


THE BALTIMORE PLATFORM. 

In the Assembly of New York, Mr. D. B. 
Taylor offered a series of resolutions, whioh 
were called up on Thursday of last week. The 
Albany Argus analyzes the vote on these reso¬ 
lutions, and laments that it “ shows that there 
are those among us pretending to be Demo¬ 
crats, who repudiate and spit upon the great 
measures of Conciliation and Peace, known as 
‘the Compromise Measures,’ with which the 
National Administration stands identified.” 
The first resolution congratulates the Union 
on the doctrines avowed by President Pierce 
in his Inaugural Address. Tho vote on this 
was—-ayes 59, nays 27, absent 25. The seoond 
resolution endorses the Monroe doctrine in re¬ 
gard to colonization on this side of the ocean— 
Ayes 50, noes 24 (all Whigs;) absent 37. 

Mr. Taylor’s third, or test resolution, is as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the State of New York re¬ 
affirms the doctrines of the Inaugural, “ that 
involuntary servitude, as it exists in different 
States of this Confederacy, is recognised by 
the Constitution; that it stands like any other 
admitted right, and that the State where it 
exists are entitled to efficient remedies to en- 
foroe the constitutional provisions;” that “ the 
laws of 1851, commonly called the ‘Compro¬ 
mise measures,’ are strictly constitutional, and 
to be unhesitatingly carried into effeot;” that 
“ the constitutional authorities of this Repub¬ 
lic are bound to regard the rights of the South 
in this respect, as they would view any other 
legal and oonstitutional right; and that the 
laws to enforce them should be respected and 
obeyed, not with a reluctanoa encouraged by 
abstract opinions as to their propriety in a 
different state of society, but cheerfully, and 
according to the decisions of the tribunal to 
whioh thoir exposition belongs; and that the 
State of Now York pledges her faith to the 
Union, that every law adopted by the consti¬ 
tuted authorities of the United States, inclu¬ 
ding the Fugitive Slave Law, shall be faith¬ 
fully enforced within the limits of the State. 

Those who voted aye are— 

Messrs. Alden, Amsbnry, Bouton, Burnet, 
Bush, Case, Carpenter, De Hart, Dubois, J. e’. 
Ely, Enrons, Fulton, A. H. Gardiner, J. K. 
Gardiner, Glover, Green, Henderson, Hickox, 
Howard, Howes, Hutchins, Jackson, Living¬ 
ston, Lounabury, McBurney, Noble, O’Brien, 
Odell, O'Keefe, Rogers, Searing, Shaw. L. H. 
Smith, Russell Smith, S. S. Smith, Sprague, 
St. John, D. B. Taylor, Thorne, Von Vranken, 
Webb, Weeks, Weddekind, Welch, West, Wi- 
nans—47—all elected as Democrats, except 4 
Whigs, in italics. 

Those wbo voted No are— 

Messrs. Cary, ftp*" Chamberlin, Cook, 
03”“ Crocker, Ellsworth , Harden, Hayden, Hen- 
dee, Holley, Holmes, Hutchinson, Kennedy, Lit¬ 
tlejohn, Lozier, O'p’ Marsh, Payne, Persons, 
Pettengill, J. Reid, P. W. Rose, Sessions, 
Townsend, Whitcomb —23 in all —19 Whigs, 
in italic; 4 in roman, elected as Democrats. 

The Fugitives or Dodgers are— 

Messrs. Beckwith, Beman, Blauvelt, Bur¬ 
roughs, Bnshnell, [£F“ Champlin, Clapp, I. N. 
Ely, Finch, Gale, B. T. Gilmore, D. Gilmore, 
A. C. Hall, B. Hall, Hastings, Hibbard, Ingalls, 
Kearney, Kneeland, Lawrence, Loomis, 
Martin, Miller, Oshorne. L. Osgood, Patterson, 
Perkins, Peters, L. Reeil, A. B. Rose, J. Rose, 
jun., B. Smith, Spalbrd, OS’” The Speaker, 
Stewart , Stratton, W. Taylor , Ten Eyek, Tem¬ 
ple, Yan Alstyne, Wood —41 in all—27 elected 
as Democrats, 14 Whigs, in italics. 

AN INTERESTING CASE. 

Fugitive Slave Excitement. —Mr. John Free¬ 
man, a colored man, for the last six years a 
resident in Indianapolis, was arrested on Tues¬ 
day, on the affidavit of Pleasant Ellington, of 
Kentucky, as a fugitive slave, and belonging to 
him. The Journal says of him : 

“ Freeman is a very respectable man, univer¬ 
sally esteemed, and has acquired a handsome 
property since he came here in 1844. He 
brought with him, and deposited in bank on 
his arrival here, $600, immediately bought 
property, married a sprightly girl then living 
in the family of H. W. Beecher. Freeman has 
now a family of three little children.” 

The case has been continued, to allow him 
time to obtain testimony. 

Cincinnati Inquirer, July 2. 

Mr. Freeman’s name, like those of many of 
his race, is no doubt one ohosen by himself; 
and wo cannot but express our approval of his 
ohoioe. Yet it appears to bo a misnomer, after 
all, as he is claimed as the property of some 
worthy republican citizen, who believes that 
“all men are created equal,” provided they 
have the physical ability to assert and defend 
tho title to their birthright. 

It is sad usage of “ a very respectable man, 
universally esteemed,” and who “ has acquired 
a handsome property,” and married a “ spright¬ 
ly girl,” by whom he has “ a family of three 
little children,” to denounoe him as a fugitive, 
seize upon his person, place him in prison, and 
finally put ohains upon him, and carry him off 
at midnight to the Kentucky plantation of 
Pleasant Ellington, there to five a life of hope¬ 
less slavery, while his wife and children are 
far away from him, and dependent upon tho 
mercies of a people who approve of the penal¬ 
ties visited upon him, for at furthest no other 
crime than that committed by his great-grand¬ 
father in trusting to the promises of the white 
slave faptors, who decoyed him from his Afri¬ 
can home. 

It is not unlikely, however, that, should the 
olaimant of this “ very respeotahle” and “ uni¬ 
versally esteemed ” piece of property succeed 
in manifesting a sufficient amount of indigna¬ 
tion and revenge toward him to induce the 
fear that an extra degree of severity and cruel¬ 
ty will be visited upon him in his future oap- 
tivity, to extort from the humane a benevolent 
and liberal price for Freeman, he may thus be 
saved from the doom that awaits him- 


We must keep a lookout for the continua¬ 
tion of this history, and learn in the end how 
the people of Indianapolis estimate a man who 
is very respectable, universally esteemed, who 
has acquired a handsome property, married a 
sprightly girl, and is the father of three little 
ohildren. 

The student of history, a hundred years 
hence, will find startling novelties in the rec¬ 
ord of the present epoch. * 

FROM THE SOUTH. 

The following proceedings of courts we find 
in recent New Orleans papers; 

First District Court—Judge Larue. —Tao- 
quette, f. w. o. c., vs. W. M. Lambeth and Mrs. 
Harris.—This was a case in whioh the plaintiff 
sought to recover her freedom. She declares 
that she was legally manumitted in 1840, and 
continued to enjoy her freedom till near the 
beginning of 1845, when she was seized and 
put in jail by defendant, Lambeth, and after¬ 
wards carried to his plantation, where she has 
been compelled to work, until March, 1852, 
when she was sent to this oity. She sues to re¬ 
cover her freedom, $3,000 damages, and $25 
per month since she has been detained in de¬ 
fendant’s service. On hearing the case, Judge 
Larue gave judgment, in deoreeing the plaintiff 
to be free, but allowed no damages or wages.’’ 

A free American woman is stolen, sent to a 
plantation, and forced to labor for eight years. 
At the end of' that time, the law takes cogni¬ 
zance of her case, and declares her to be free, 
but refuses to give her a cent of compensation 
for her long years of unrequited toil and gratu¬ 
itous misery! 

Fourth District Court — Jennings’s Raffle .— 
Isaac E. Morse, the Attorney General of the 
State, yesterday instituted suit in this court 
against Joseph Jennings, for the recovery of the 
property, or its value, ($4,600.) recently dis¬ 
posed of by him in his celebrated raffle. The 
action is brought under a State law, which pro¬ 
hibits lotteries, and deolares all prizes disposed 
of by means of them forfeited to the State; and 
tho Attorney General appears to hold in his 
petition that a raflle is a lottery. The statute 
admits of a prosecution, either by criminal in¬ 
formation or by a civil process. In the raflle 
whioh gave rise to the suit, the prizes, as will 
be remembered, consisted of a negro man, a 
mulatto woman, two horses, a carriage, and 
some jewelry, etc.— N. O. Bulletin, July 7. 

What a picture of civilization in the nine¬ 
teenth century! A man and a woman, with 
horses, carriage, and jewelry, put up in a raf¬ 
fle ! # 

IMPORTANT RUMOR. 

New York, July 17.—The following was re¬ 
ceived this morning from the Liverpool corres¬ 
pondent of tho New York associated press, 
whence it had been transmitted by the steam¬ 
er Arabia : 

“London, July 2.—A telegraphic despatch 
announces that a Russian corps of 12,000 men 
had entered Jassy, the principal town of Mol¬ 
davia. This may prove the signal for a gen¬ 
eral war. ’ 


ANTI-SLAVERY WORKS FOR SALE AT TIIIS OF¬ 
FICE, BY LEWISCLEPHANE. 

Unole Tom’s Cabin—price 37} cents, postage 12 cents; 
five copies for $2, postage paid. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin in German—price 50 cents, post¬ 
age 15 oents. 

Key to Unole Tom’s Cabin—price 50 oents, postage 16 

White Slavery in the Barbary States, by Hon. Charles 
Sumner—price 50 oents, postage 12 cents. 
GiddingB’s Speeohes, one volnme 12me—prioe $1, post¬ 
age 25 oents. 

Goodell’s Amerioan Slave Code—prioe 75 oents, post¬ 
age 18 cents. 

anuel Pereira—price in doth 75 cents, postage 12 
oents; in paper 50 centB, postage 10 cents. 

Address LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

National Era Offioe. 

THE NEW ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC EN- 
CYliLOPEDIA, 

A Complete system of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An 
illustrated work, embracing outlines of Anatomy; 
Physiology of the Human Body ; Hygienio Agencies, 
and tho Preservation of Health; Dietetics'and Hydro¬ 
pathic Cookery; Theory and Practice of Water- 
Treatment; Spooial Pathology and Hydro-Therapeu- 
tios, including the nature, causes, symptoms, and 
treatment of all known diseases; Application to Sur- 
gioal Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Mid¬ 
wifery and the Nursery. By R. T. Trail, M. D. Two 
large volumes, with a oopious Index, substantially 
bound in library style, with nearly one thousand pa¬ 
ges. Price, prepaid by mail, only $3. 

FOWLERS & WELLS, Publishers, 

July 7—4t No. 131 Nassau streot, New York. 
For popular reference, we know of no work Which 
can fill its place. Of all the numerous publications 
which have obtained such a wide popularity, as issued 
by Fowlers & Weils, perhaps none are more adapted 
to general utility, than this rioh, comprehensive, and 
well-arranged Encyclopedia.— New York Tribune. 

II?” The steamship GOLDEN AGE, having been 
unavoidably detained in consequence of the failure 
at tho foundry to finish the machinery in the time 
agreed upon, will be positively despatched on the 
X5th day of August. See advertisement. 


■ice .—Syracuse Journal. 

Long may Fanny Fern labor in the field she has 
chosen, and rich bo her reward. The smile and the 
tear she covets from her readers cannot fail her, we 
v mow.— New York Sun. 

She has looked doop down into the human heart, 

issocted tho varying conformations of human nature, 
and touchod many a vibrant ohord, by the magio of 
hor pen.— Independent Press. 

You can laugh or cry, as you please, by opening at 
different pages. She is without doubt at this moment 
tho most popular writer in the country .—Puritan 

There are pictures oflovo, of beauty, and of suffer¬ 
ing hore, equal to tho best skotchos of Dickons. Com¬ 
pared with the graceful “ Loaves ” of “ Grace Green¬ 
wood,” Fanny Fern lias woven a wreath that is as oak 
loaves to elovor.— New York Mirror. 

They are the product of an iuventivo and beautiful 
mind, and breathe a pure, gontle, and loving spirit.— 
Albany Argus. 

Ilor book roods better, os a whole, than any of hor 
scattered productions which we remember. This is a 
rare experience in authorship. It is tho best tribute 
to tho authenticity of her fame. We predict that her 
“ Loaves ” will booomo genoral favorites .—New York 
Tribune.. 

This is truly a charming book. Its contents aro so 
excellent and varied, passing rapidly from “ grave to 
gay, from lively to sevoro,” that they koop tho mind 
of the ^reader constantly on the qui irive, and nourish 


id laughod at Fanny Forn; and wept at Fan¬ 
s' Fern; and wondered and lied at Fanny Fern ?— 

'evening Chronicle. 

The satirical thistle, the laughing rose, or the mod¬ 
est lily, alike draw sustonance from hor unfailing 
thoughts, which fall like stars from tho warm firma¬ 
ment of hor boundless imagination. There is not a 
hearth of a homestead that will not oommune with 
her; there is not a heart that will not echo back tho 
breathings of her nature.— Buffalo Republic. 

Now amusing hor readers by her bold yet broadly 
humorous “hits” of life and character, and now win¬ 
ning upon their affootions as a tender, thoughtful, and 
pathetic moralist.— Arthur's Home Gazette. 

Full of flashes of light, wit, pathos, and power.— 
Wesleyan. 

Tho rich and the poor, young and old, grave and 
gay, fathor and mother, youths and children, hus¬ 
bands and wives, old bachelors and old maids, house¬ 
keepers, boarders, and loafers, will find somo profita¬ 
ble truths in the “ Leaves” from Fanny, uttered for 
the special good of each clow,—Cincinnati Daily. 

If any one character be in them more marked than 
another, it is their sympathy with homoly feelings, 
and tender regard for domestic tics, childron, friends, 
and kindred. This has made them prime favorites 
by the fireside ; and the volume wherein they aro 
now compact deserves its corner on every sitting- 
room table, and made to yield one of its short ' ‘ 
beautiful lessons .—New York Times. 


A CERTIFICATE FROM ONE OF OUR \VIL- - 
LIAMSBURCH FRIENDS. 

New York, August 30, 1852. 

05”" I hope every one, whether adult or child, who 
may have reason to believe they aro troubled with 
worms, will tako DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED 
FERMIFUGE. I firmly believe it is one of tho great¬ 
est worm destroyers of the age—certainly tho most 
extraordinary I know of. 

A child of mine, about five years old, has boon 
troubled with worms about six months hack. Ifo 
could get nothing to relieve it until wo came across 
Dr. McLane’s Vermifuge, of which wo gave hut a 
small quantity. The result, however, was extraordi¬ 
nary. The child passed over throe hundred worms. 

MR. LENT, Williamsburgh, Long Island. 

P. S. Tho above valuable remedy, also DR. Me- 
LANE'S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, can now 
bo had at all respeotahle Drug Stores in the United 
States. 

03”" Purchasers will please bo careful to ask for 
and take none hut DR. McLANE'S VERMIFUGE. 
All others, in comparison, are worthless. 


TO THE LEGAL AND MEDICAL PROFESSIONS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNION. 

TRIAL OF JOHN HENDRICKSON, JR„ 

F or the murder of his wife maria, by 

Poisoning with Tincture of Aconite. Tried at 
Albany, New York, in June and July, 1853. 

Tho subscriber will, on or about, the 19th of July 
instant, publish in panjplet form a full account of the 
testimony, arguments of counsel, oharge to the jury, 
and sontenoe of prisoner, in the above deeply interest¬ 
ing trial. The peculiar poison used by Hendrickson, 
for the accomplishment of his purpose, has rendered 
tho medical and chemical investigations made in the 
case deeply interesting and important to the medical 
a ml chemical professions, and thequestions in medical 
jurisprudence, raised upon the trial, render a full ro- 
port of tho proceedings of great value, not only to 
those professions, but also to the legal profession. In 
consideration of these faots, we shall publish tho book 
in a style suitable to medioal and legal libraries. The 
work will oontain between 150 and 200 pages. 

THE HENDRICKSON TRIAL. 

The report of this important trial, now being pub¬ 
lished in pamphlet form by David M. Barnes, of the 
Express, and Winfield S. Hevenor, of the District At¬ 
torney’s Offioe, is the only authentic one that can be 
published, and the only one which receives our sanc¬ 
tion and approval. 

Andrew J. Colvin, District Attorney, 

L. S. Chatfiei.d, Attorney General, 

Wheaton it Hadley, Counsel for the Prisoner. 
TERMS. 

Wholesale— 100 oopies (pamplot form) - $18.00 
60 oopies ------ 9.00 

Retail— Single copy {pamphlet form) - $0.25 

Single copy, sent by mail post paid 0.31 
Single copy (hound in cloth, suit¬ 
able for library).0.50 

Single copy, sent by mail post paid 0.83 
Orders for the above work, with the cash, (postage 
paid,) may be sent to the undersigned, and will re- 
■ rive prompt attention. Orders must be sent in im- 
.cdiately, as over half of tho first edition of eight 
thousaud are already engaged. 

BARNES & HEVENOR, 

July 21— Distriot Attorney’s Office, Albany, N. Y. 


LAND WARRANTS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

A LL Warrants sold by us are guarantied in every 
particular, without limit as to time. Orders from 
West are solicited and filled at best fries. Persons 
sending us Warrants hy mail, will reoeive prompt re- 
‘ -, at the highest maket --=— 


Everybody buys it—Everybody reads it—Everybody 


The Twentieth Thousand of 

F ern leaves from fanny’s port-folio. 

With eight illustrations , by Fred M. Coffin. One 
volume, 400 pages, 12mo. Price, $1.25. 

THE VOICE OF THE PRESS! 

BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM LENGTHY NOTICES. 
Tho leaves of spring will not be more welcome than 
these Fern heaves.—Syracuse Standard. 

Will call ma,ny a smiio to tho Ups and many a tear 
to the oye of the reader, if there is a mite of love left 
in them.— Detroit Advertiser. 

Everybody will buy tho book—everybody will read 
it—everybody will admire it—and Fanny will become 
more emphatically than ever the favorite of hor peo- 
plo and kindred —Buffalo Express. 

We find in hor volumo much genial sentiment, a 
genuine holy feeling, in sympathy with the true, the 
meek, and the lowly; a keen appreciation of tho 
beautiful, and hearty sense of tho humorous,— Utica 
Herald. 

It will be the book of the season, and the eircula- 
o be very groat.— Providence Jour- 




a gloriov 


io beyond 


Hor book will create such a sensation in the litera¬ 
ry world as few similar works have done .—Batavia 

Advocate. 


As a brilliant writer, Fanny is unequaUed by any 
writer, either American or foreign.— The New York 
Dutchman. 

Sho is-keen as a razor in hor satire, and hor graver 
sketches go straight to the heart.— New Haven Pal- 

Evcry article and every line in her book sparkle 
and glow with the exquisite pathos, the keen satire, 
tho brilliant wit, tho deep knowledge of the human 
heart, and the immonse power over it, which have 
achieved for her so world-wide a reputation.— Boston 
True. Flag. 

It is the most boautiful gem in the literary world 
we have soon for a long time, and (1° not oxpent to 
see its equal till Fanny writes book number two.— 

Sunday Visitor. 

Redolent of poetic beauty, although composed in 
prose, and glowing with sentiment such us appeals to 
the heart.— Buffalo Christian Advocate. 

Fresh green loaves theso form tho Wildwood; crisp 
and shining, unmairod by the hot breath of the green 
house, and sparkling wilh crystal dews from a warm, 
generous, untrammelled, woman heart .—Christian 

A healthy moral foeling, and an earnestness some¬ 
times more than feminine, indioato serious views and 
and abundant power. They relate to almost every¬ 
thing of feeling, duty, foible, and things ot beauty, 
and leavo always a noble moral impress.— New York 
Evangelist. 

At times she stirs the profoundest emotions of the 
heart, and awakens the noblest impulses of the soul. 
Northern Christian Advocate. 

Fanny Forn is a voice, not an echo. Her writings 
are original in two senses. They aro tho genuine off¬ 
spring of an original mind, and thoy are characteris¬ 
tic products of New England. Out of New England 
there are no such persons as Fanny Fern, and in New 
England there isyprobably no one so intensely Yankee 

She was (as we have since learned) poor and friend¬ 
less ; having been reduced, by unforseen nnd over¬ 
whelming misfortunes, from affluence to penury. She 
often wrote her articles as the gray dawn was break¬ 
ing, after a night’s weary watch by the Biok couch of 
those dependent upon her, thoir only support being 
the meagre pittance received for her early produc¬ 
tions.— Musical World and Times. 

a right readable, wit , . r ~. _ 

id oxquisifoly 

Published by 

DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 

DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Buffalo. # 

Oopies sent by moil (post paid) on receipt of 
price. Publishers of Newspapers giving the above olio 
insertion, previous to January, 1854, will be fhrhished 
with a copy, postage paid, on forwarding thoir paper 
(markod) to DERBY A MILLER, 

July 21. Auburn, N. Y. 


HERRMANN J MEYER, 

No. 164 William Street, New York, 

PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 

THE UNITED STATES ILLUSTRATED. 

Price, 60 conts the number. 

EAST, Part II, containing: 

The Capitol in Washington, Cascade Bridge, 
Hudson City, The Tombs in New Yobs. 

WEST, Part II, containing: 

Brown s Fall, Fort Snelung, New Orleans, 
The Prairie. 

Each section will be complete with ten parts. Each 
subscriber to both sections will receive, without re¬ 
serve, Trumbull's magnificent Picture, 

THE BATTLE OF BUNKER-HILL, 

36 by 25 in as a Premium, with tho last number. 

MEYER’S uTlYERSUM. 

25 CENTS. 

VOL. II. PART II. containing Passaic Falls, 
Lake of Managua, (Nicaraugua,) Mary of tbs 
Snow, (Switzerland,) The Magdeburg Catue- 

Tho II. Vol. of the Universum will be completed 
with tho 12th number. Each subscriber, maybe have 
paid in advance or not, is entitled to a splendid his¬ 
torical pioture, 

THE MAID OF SARAGOSSA, 
which will bo delivered without fail with the 12th No. 

C3/' The first Vol. is to be had at all booksellers at 
the following rates: 

Neatly bound in Oloth, at $3 25 

In Ornamental Binding, with gilt edges, 3 50 
In Turkey Morocco, full gilt, 4 50 

Sample numbers will be supplied, if ordered. 
Agents wanted. Jnly2t 


FORRESTER'S BOYS'AND GIRLS'MAG AZIN E 

/COMMENCES a new Volnme with July. This No. 
V7 contains an accurate likeness and a sketch of T. 
H. Safford, jr, “ the young Vermont Mathematician,” 
and is full of other interesting matter, well illustrated. 
Terms, $1 per year, in advance. 

F. & G. C. RAND, Publishers, 

July 21, No. 7 Cornhill, Boston. 


MINING AGENCY, 

New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and 9. 

T HIS Agenoy is established for tho purchase and 
sale, on commission, of unimproved Mines and 
Mining Stock in Companies organized and at work ; 
also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mining 
Tools, as ordered ; also, the Chemical Analysis of Ores 
and other substances, as forwarded from any part of 
"io country. 

A printed circular, giving full explanations, will be 
mt in answer to any post-paid letter enclosing one 
three cont Post Office stamp. 

I. R. BARBOUR & CO., 

July 21.No. IIP Broadway, New York. 


sJ at Law, offers his services to the Public as a. 
Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, and other Claim! 
upon the Federal Government. July 7. 


ICARD, 

IS AAC ROBERTS, Dealer in Real Estate. Office, No. 2 

I Union Buildings, Norristown, Pennsylvania; andNo.Tt 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. Feb. »-ly 
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Proceedings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Education, at its Third Ses¬ 
sion, in Cleveland, Ohio, from the 19th to the 
22 d of August, 1851. 


1. PRELIMINARIES. 

The Spirit of the Age! All hail! What is 
the spirit of the Age ? Toll us, ye who mouth 
the praise so oft. Is it commercial? Yea, ver¬ 
ily. Ib it Mormon worship? Undoubtedly. Is 
it invention ? Behold the lire annihilator, the 
static pressuro engine, and Solomon's carbonic 
acid gas triumphant over steam; steamboats, 
locomotives, and telegraphs, are too old for men¬ 
tion here. Is it conquest ? Texas, California, 

Cuba, Sandwich, and- Mexico, too, may 

soon give the answer. Is it reform ? Be not 
deaf to the answer of the advocates of land re¬ 
form, woman’s rights, language reform, rigi- 
toriouiseu, peace, prison discipline, liberty, 
equality, and fraterninty, socialism, and human 
perfectibility. Is it the advancement of Sci¬ 
ence? Ask Agassiz, Silliman, Hitchcock, 
Hall, Foster, Owen, Redfield, Mitchell, Pierce, 
Baohe, Rogers, and a host of others, who can 
convinco you, ere the sands of an hour have 
fallen, that tho past half century has done 
move than several whole centuries put togeth¬ 
er had previously done. 

But what is tho Spirit of the Age ? There 
is something underneath all these mightier 
than them all, in which is embosomed the glo¬ 
ry of tho present, the hopes for the future, and 
the elements of all human progress. Listen : 
It is the Educational Spirit that has so deeply 
nested itself in the hearts of all philanthro¬ 
pists, and is to make every man and woman a 
priest of nature; and her God, eloquent with 
love, and harmonious in the truth, is to make 
eaoli man and woman kings of themselves, self¬ 
sovereign in their individual democracy, and 
yet heating in unison the same chords'of Gov¬ 
ernment as they throb through millions of 
hearts! Heaven he praised—let all mankind 
rejoice ! Is not this the Spirit of the Age? Lo, 
the Empire Stafca, with more seholars in her 
schools than youth under her jurisdiction— 
with 1,500,000 volumes in her school libraries, 
and Normal Institutes for her teachers; lo, 
Ohio, with her new Constitution, consecrating 
tho people’s cause, and her frequent Education¬ 
al Conventions, full of enthusiasm; lo, Michi¬ 
gan with her school libraries, and her adoption 
of the great practical doctrine, that the prop¬ 
erty of tho Stale shall educate the children,of 
the State; lo, Kentucky with her Governors 
announcing that every draft drawn upon the 

a le for Education shall be duly honored; 

ouisiana voting half a million at onoe for 
this purpose; lo, California and Wisconsin, the 
youngest of the Sovereign Fraternity, with am¬ 
ple educational capital in prospect, husbanded 
with trusty care; lo, all the Republic beats 
high in their course, whioh is the soul of pro¬ 
gress, the redeemer of mankind, the saviour 
from poverty, depravity, and crime. 

Such is the Spirit of tho Age, and to this all 
other spirits are auxiliary. Commerce lays 
her golden treasures at her altar, to be offered 
up in the name of human development. Mam¬ 
mon scowls as the Spirit of tho Age bids him 
bow to the demands of the immortal mind; but 
he obeys. Invention brings his conquests of 
power to save the labor of the people, and give 
them time for study. Railroads are uniting 
the ocean with the mighty river, the great 
lakoB with tho Southern Gulf, and the free in¬ 
termingling of distant, peoples stimulates the 
movement of mind. Telegraphs click to the 
touch of a thousand miles distant, and a great 
thought in Boston, Cincinnati, or Now-Orieans, 
beats instantly through the whole National 
heart. Conquest dedicates his territories to 
free schools, and strikes down the iron gates 
that had interposed between the people, and 
the temple of knowledge. Peaco calls for 
sohools, because, as Solomon of old would say, 
they are fools who fight. Reform lifts up her 
loudest shout for every advancement that is 
made in universal enlightenment- Such is the 
Spirit of the Ago. It received its birth in that 
pregnant sentence of Locke’s, that “ of all man¬ 
kind we make nine parts in ten on what they 
are, good or bad, by their education ;” and its 
growth was accelerated by the massive an¬ 
nouncement of Burke, that “Education is the 
chief defence of nations”—whioh Chalmers 
declares to bo “one of the mightiest of those 
sentences or oracular sayings that have ever 
fallen from any of the seers or sages of our 
land.” 

But the pilgrims are the fathers of the sys¬ 
tem of popular Democratic American Educa¬ 
tion. They openod the doors of the academy 
and the college to tho people, and now the pro¬ 
gress of civilization in all nations is determined 
by the number of school-houses they contain. 
The Pilgrims were Bible men, holding it to he 
the first duty of all to read the Bible—in oppo¬ 
sition to the Catholics, who believed that , the 
Book should not bo exoteric, (exposed to the 
vulgar,) but esoteric, (confined to the indoctri¬ 
nated.) The Mlgrims repudiated this idea of 
sacred mysteries, entertained by Plato, Aris¬ 
totle, and Pythagoras, and transmitted through 
Romo to modern times, and said the most sa-_ 
ered things should be administered unto all' 
men—in short, the Bible should be read uni¬ 
versally. But Rome replied, that this could 
not be, for the people were unlettered, and 
could not decipher the lex scriptum. True, 
rejoined the Puritan, but we’ll soon answer 
that argument by instituting sohools in every 
neighborhood, and compelling the parents to 
send their children. It demanded a powerful 
motive to establish so. vast, so beneficial an en¬ 
terprise ; and that motive was found in religi¬ 
ous progress in hostility to Rome. But no mat¬ 
ter ; the Puritan prevailed, and the Catholic is 
how competing with him for 1 the best common 
sohools! In scarcely any other quarter can we 
find equal advancement. Not even has discov¬ 
ery and invention greater achievements to 
boast than Education. Every year adds in¬ 
terest and zeal to the cause, as the proceedings 
of the late Cleveland Convention abundantly 
prove. 

Happy was tho remark of Bishop Potter, the 
President of the Association, that the Conven¬ 
tion had assembled in the name of Progress. 

“ We have come to proclaim the progressive 
spirit that should animate the Association we 
have organized. We stand where, fifty years 
ago, no voice was heard proclaiming the pro¬ 
gress of the race. Now we are in a beautiful 
city of twice ten thousand souls! * * % 
We come to proclaim that the founders of this 
Association have hearts beating high with 
progress. But wlion we Come in this spirit, we 
stand also to vindicate our interests in the 
cause of conservatism. While we are seeking 
unattainable good, we would not ignore the 
past nor part, with one of the blessings it has 
transmitted.” Happy, too, was his refereneo 
to cotemporaneous conventions assembled on 
the same day in other parts of the.country and 
the world. “ While in the great State of Ohio 
the Educational Association is in session, Sci¬ 
ence has assembled her votaries at the capital 
of the 1 Empire State;’ and across the water 
all nations are congregated to display tho tri¬ 
umphs of Peace, and to lay more deeply the 
foundations of its perpetuity!” Verily, the 
world does move, and it is Education that makes 
• it march. But— 

2. WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 

Professor Bates, of Boston, took an early op¬ 
portunity to inquire, What is Education? He 
said that discipline constitutes the gist of Edu¬ 
cation. Let ns §ee. What is discipline? It 
relates more especially to tho training of the 
mental powers, enabling tho individual to walk 
the line as marked by those who control his 
education. The soldier is disciplined, and Edu¬ 
cation thus applied to physical evolutions is 
analogous to that mental education which is 
comprehended in the term discipline. Thus, 
according to Professor Bates, the student 
should be taught or trained to “toe the mark,” 
morally and intellectually, which his betters 
may describe for him. His individuality as an 
independent thinker and a sovereign individual 
is to be merged in the formalism and faith of 
his teachers! -No, not so. This is not Educa¬ 
tion, it is perversion. He proceeded to say that 
. man must be morally as well as physically 
educated—a very trite saying, good enough and 
true enough; but what all are aimiug at, 
through physical education, is far the most 
neglected. "Owing to this defect, our colleges 
turn out many moral invalids and intellectual 
dyspeptics! But, continues Mr. Bates, physical 
education alone fits men only for the offices of 


brutes!—a misrepresentation, to say the least. 
Is not the body the tenement, and also the in¬ 
strument, of the mind? Is it not true that 
mental manifestations are as the body or in¬ 
strument is ? Is it not, therefore, of the first 
importance that the body should bo truly edu¬ 
cated? A full and harmonious mind cannot 
possibly he found in connection with a brutish 
body. It follows, then, that, so far from making 
men brutes, a true physical education is abso¬ 
lutely essential to a true moral and intellectual 
development. They mutually act upon each 
other, and their education should be carried 
along harmoniously at one and the same time. 

What is Education ? President Mahan also 
asked the question, and, with some hesitation, 
gave the same answer: 

“The true idea of Education, and the prin-* 
ciples by which that idea may be realized, first 
claim our attention. The object of Education, 
it is often and perhaps rightly said, is not 
solely or mainly to store the memory with 
facts, or the mind with knowledge, hut to dis¬ 
cipline the mental powers. From its etymolo¬ 
gy, the term Education means the leading out 
or development and consolidation of the vital 
powers. The intellect is educated when it be¬ 
comes instinct with great thoughts, and natu¬ 
rally clothes those thoughts in the most perfect 
forms of speech. It is educated in particular 
sciences, when it is disciplined to a ripe I'amili- 
arity with the nature and practical applica¬ 
tions of the principles of such scienoes, and can 
handle as playthings the great problems which 
they involve. The whole mind is educated, 
when all the mental powers are so harmoni¬ 
ously developed, that they act with the greatest 
force and perfection in whatever direction they 
are called to move. The entire man is educa¬ 
ted, when the entire powers, mental and physi¬ 
cal, are thus developed, beautified, and consoli¬ 
dated.” 

This is an enlargement of the idea of disci¬ 
pline ; bat still it docs not quito answer the 
question. It comes as near as can be, without 
using exactly the word whioh conveys the sig¬ 
nification to which no other word is equivalent. 
The whole idea of Education is embraced in 
one word— development. This is used in its 
broadest sense, implying the development of 
true manhood, and comprising all the means 
by which the highest condition of humanity 
can be realized. As tho mind is composed of 
many faculties, sentiments, and propensities, 
development implies such an harmonious 
growth of them all as is most oonsistent with 
the greatest good of mankind, individually and 
collectively. If one faculty is, by birth, too 
strong for the realities of life, it is the business 
of Education to develop the other powers, that 
the defect may be corrected. If a propensity 
be too powerful for the individual’s moral well¬ 
being, it is the business of Education to draw 
the weaker faculties into such activity as will 
divert tho vitality of the system from this 
overruling propensity, and thus correct an un¬ 
balanced mind. This can be done with every 
ease of mal-development by birth, so that all 
crimes and immorality—to say nothing of the 
follies and stupidities of fashion-life—may he 
banished from society. On this idea of Edu¬ 
cation our whole system, from the common 
sehool to the college, should he based. 

[to be concluded ik OUR NEXT.] 


Well fare ye, sisters! 

Gently bespeak them, winds; and, flowers, 

Who hold your tasaeled grace to the winds’ swaying, 
Look them kindly ; and, ye showers, 

Fall dew upon them; down the heaven playing, 
Sunbeams scarcely dazzle thorn ; sad moon, 

That seest a Sadder moon in the still lake— 

And ye bright stars, that hide ye at the noon,. 

And in tho evening still do quaintly make 
Least spring your mirror, and least restless rill— 
Sing, shine; but give them utter joy. All mild, 
All gentlest minstrelsy of nature, wild 
Wind, sweet, sweotest flower, soon-gathered rain, still 
Sunbeams falling swift, sad moon, bright stars, 

(Do I not hear a joying from the choirs 
Of nature ?) my dear sisters love ye well. 

O God, my sisters are thy children! Take, 

Oh, fake, and lend them by thy holy hand'. 

Asleep, enbroathe the spirit of sweet dreams 
Into thoir hearts; and at each,day’s awaking, 

When they wake, a train of womanly graces, 

Freshly tricked, bid pay their gentio tendaifee; lo ! 
Acquit them lastly of this mortal foil; 

Shall sin drop off them as a garb outworn ; 

So Death, with enforced hand, shall gently touch 
Thoir porfoct spirits to eternal life— 

So gently touch them to eternal bliss !■ 


At an expense of nearly three millions of dol¬ 
lars, the London Crystal Palace is to be chang¬ 
ed into an institution for promoting industry 
and diffusing knowledge. At the bookstore of 
W. M. Morrison & Co., corner of Pennsylvania 
avenue and Four-and-a-half street, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., are “ Architectural Cabinets,” 
prepared, under the direction of Josiah Hol¬ 
brook, by juvenile industry, skill, and science, 
connected with a “School of.Industry” at 
the heart of our nation. They sho w the mate¬ 
rials of our national public buildings—building 
materials in all countries and ages—the great 
geological formations of our earth, and the 
foundation of agriculture, architecture, and all 
ir dustrial pursuits. JThese “ Multum in Par- 
vo ” instruments of instruction are interesting 
household utensils, and much used as orna¬ 
ments for mantel-pieces and centre-tables. 

Their price, (fifty cents,) with their wide 
reach of instruction, renders them a highly ap¬ 
propriate “ Rallying Point ” for industrial 
education through our country, and all coun¬ 
tries. Families or schools possessing them are 
at once aided in making collections for them¬ 
selves, and in entering upon a system of “ Fam¬ 
ily and National Reciprocations,” for ex¬ 
tending and diffusing science, kind feelings, and 
general improvement, without limits. The 
plan, carried out, would give to every, family 
in the world a valuable depository of science 
and art—rich from the start, and constantly 
growing richer; each enlarged, by the enlarge¬ 
ment of all the rest; affording to all the bless¬ 
ing of receiving, and the still greater blessing 
of giving;—a Christian doctrine realized. 

With provisions for furnishing these “ First 
Lessons” of practical science in any numbers, 
much progress is made in preparing, by the 
same juvenile industry, skill, and science, 
“Cabinets of Agriculture and Mechan¬ 
ism,” of an extended character; those to be fol¬ 
lowed by others still in advance, and then others. 

The principal design of this arrangement 
throughout is. “ Self Education,” aiming at 
every point to aid those participating in it to ad¬ 
vance themselves in science*, art, and generous, 
patriotic sentiments. Every movement made 
or contemplated at the heart of the nation in 
this affair, is designed especially to render more 
vigorous and healthful, intellectual, moral, and 
patriotic pulsations through this country and 
all countries. 

The case here presented is very simple. An 
individual, if disposed, pays fifty cents for a 
scientific instrument, prepared by young hands 
at the heart of the nation. The value of this 
instrument is, must be, many times its cost. 
Added to the immediate value to the purchaser, 
is encouragement to juvenile enterprise, indus¬ 
try, and skill, lor establishing an institution 
for “ Practical Science, Productive Indus¬ 
try, and Christian Morals.” The institu¬ 
tion thus established at this grand concentrating | 
and radiating point of light, for our country and 
the world , will tend especially to promote in¬ 
dustrial, and of course moral education, to the 
extent of its power. Each individual thus par¬ 
ticipating in the operations of such a central in¬ 
stitution, will be in the direct way of receiving 
its benefits; also in extending wider and still 
wider its benefits to all classes in all countries. 

The most convenient agencies for uniting in 
a common rally, and a system of reciprocations 
for the promotion of science and general im¬ 
provement, are schools. By the combined ef¬ 
forts of Schools in any village or neighborhood, 
all the families connected with them may be 
furnished with the. “ Cabinets ” named, at a 
reduced priee, with increased benefits. One 
hundred cases are sent to one order and direc¬ 
tion for thirty dollars. Each case contains nine 
specimens, so labelled as to designate the build¬ 
ings which they compose. In the case is a lit¬ 
tle manual, stating the character and locality 
of each specimen; also describing the elements, 
characters, and uses, of all the principal rocks 
composing our globe. The weight of a case is 
about half a pound, or fifty pounds to the hun¬ 
dred. 

W. M. Morrison & Co., booksellers. Wash- 


favor of others. When number and influence, has been advocating the ! QOLDIJ 
we lay it down as a fun- above doctrine “ ably, earnestly,” and consist- I 


ington, D. C., will supply orders for these cab- exist, probably feels himself less bound to re- near 20,000 strong, and steadily increasing in ^ attention 

inets from any part of the country, or from other spect those made in favor of others. When number and influence, has been advocating the QOLDIERS who served in th 

countries, by express or otherwise, as directed, arguing for ourselves, we lay it down as a fun- above doctrine “ably, earnestly,” and consist- T 

They also have books, prints, and manuscripts, damental, that laws, to be just, must give a re- enily, for the last twelve years. In addition to may be J[ u ” may mSrtft t0 theb 

of curious antiquity, imported from England ciprocation of right; that, without this, they this, there is a paper published by Reverend their claims’investigated. Addre 

and elsewhere, in large request by visiters to are mere arbitrary rules of conduct, founded in E. Smith, Ohio : another by the Reverend S. A. M. GAN 

our National Metropolis, from different States force, and not in conscience; and it is a prob- A. Baker, Michigan; advocating the entire Attorney and Agent, 


ATTENTION ! 

'OLDIERS who served in the various wars, and 
* sailors, or thoir widows or heirs, to whom ar¬ 
cs of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions,, he.. 
ly be duo, may find it to their advantage.to have 
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Will Baptists, whieh I believe teaches the same T) Y HON. CHARLES SUMNER. With 40 splendid 
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iY and inform the young mind. Special effort is 
nmfio to give a proper direction to tho minds of chil¬ 
dren, in these times of strife for the supremacy of 
slavery. Price—25 cents for single copics,flve oopies 
for $1, $12 per hundred. A specimen rnunbor, free 
of charge, will be sentYo any person. 

LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Editor and Publisher, 
June 23. 60 South Salina st., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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140 pages, bound in cloth, thin hoards, printed in 
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SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. of moral right or wrong, is neither new nor are “reliable accessions.” I rejoice in the ex- 

Being a Compilation from the Writings of peculiar to the color of the blacks. Homer tells istenee and prosperity of all, and earnestly 


Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and others, 
whose names are consecrated in the affections 
of the Southern People—the Debates in the 
Federal and Slate Conventions which framed 
and ratified the Constitution of the United 
States—those which occurred in the first Con- 
gresses which sat during the Administration 


is it was so 2,600 years ago. 

’Emisu, ger t’ aretes apoainutai ev 
Hanoros, out’ an min kota doulior 


But the slaves of which Homer speaks w 


of General Washington—and extracts from whites. Notwithstanding these considerations, 
the Debate in the Virginia Legislature in which must weaken their respect for the laws 
1832; with various letters, judicial decisions, tpc. of property, we find among them numerous in- 
stancesof the most rigid integrity, and as many 
SY DANIEL r. goodloe, of north Carolina. a s among their better instructed masters, of 
ELLIOTT’S DEBATES-VOL; III. benevolence, gratitude, and unshaken fidelity. 

ehates in the South Carolina State Convention. Tbe that ar ® ln J erlor »\ tb ® * ac ' 


ELLIOTT’S DEBATES—VOL; III. 
Debates in the South Carolina State Convention, 
called to ratify the Constitution —Continued. 
By this settlement we. have secured an un¬ 
limited importation of negroes for twenty years; 


are “reliable accessions.” I rejoice in the ex- Subject and Sources of Information. 

istenee and prosperity of all, and earnestly Origin °f Slavery. Slavery in the Barbary States 

m “»* —» »»? ™- 

, J.HOMA3 Borrows. Charles Vj by England, by France, by Holland; Free- 
— ~ - ■ . domby Redemption; Freedom by Canspimcy ; Free- 

UNCLE TOM’S STATE—ABUSE OF SLAVERY, dom by Escape; White American Victims to Barba- 
ry; Parallel between White and Black Slavery; Tri 
In the Louisville Daily Courier of July 7th, umphant Abolition of White Slavery. 

1853, is the following editorial: . , II , L of While Slavery in Barbary, 

“ Recovery of a Fugitive Slave.- Yesterday, 

officer McKinney arrested a negro man, pastry Better off than the Free Christians in Barbary ; Nev 
cook on the steamer Sam Snowden, known by ertheless, Unquestionable Enormity of White Slavery 
the name of Tom Steel, who had run away in Barbary. Conclusion. Prioe 50 cts.; postage 12 cts. 
from Frankfort some five years ago. He he- „ For sale.by LEWIS CLBPHANE, 

longed to Messrs. Smith & Shotwell. of this -^- a l cb3b _O ffice National Era ._ 

city, who hired him, in the capacity of cook, to esoteric anthropology 


and imagination,must be ha/- fapt. Harry Todd of the Blue Wing the Ken- ^ GOMPREHENSIYE 


aided with great diffidence. To’justify a gen- tuck y ™ e . r P aeket tbe " was sup- 

era! conclusion requires many observations. E“* d that b ® ? ecr ® ted b,m8eli ™ ^e. Isaac 
,h„.a.to 


XI 011 the Structure, Functions, Passional Attrac¬ 
tions and Perversions, True and False Physical and 
Social Conditions, and tho most Intimate Relations oi 


limited importation of negroes for twenty years; even where the subject may be submitted to t,h ® lb Y’ a Cincinnati and Frankfort paeket Men and Women. By T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 

nor is it declared that the importation shall he the anatomical knife, to optical glasses, to and thus reached Cincinnati. Captain Todd The best book ever written upon the subjects on 

then stopped; it may be continued. We have analysis by fire or by solvents. How much paid tho owners of Tom his full value after it which it treats.- Walworth Co. Reporter 

a security that the General Government can mo J then, where it is a faculty, not a sub- was ascertained that ho was gone off. It is I regard « best work of the land extant.- 

never emancipate them for no such authority. s tance, we ’ ar e examining; where it eludes the tttZr^cl ft Todd nrived he™ 1 S upon Rafter a carefk. perusal, as the most 

is granted, and it is admitted on all hands that research of all the senses: where the conditions siding m Pittsburgh. Capt. Todd aimed here won( j or f U ] b 00 k ever wr itt,on. It marks a now ora in 

the General Government has no powers but of its existence are various and variously com- y esber( * a y and took charge ot his. long-lost literature and social life.—Dr. Stephens, of Forest 

what are expressly granted by the Constitu. bined; where the effects of those whioh arc property, and will no doubt send him South Ouy. . 

tion, and that all rights not expressed were re- present or absent hid defiance to calculation. forbls bealtb ' ... ... ^ 0 ^ 611 “ t orTOmwiLe^thrt 

served by the several States. We have ob- Let me add, too, as a circumstance of great . Fhe defenders of Slavery often tell us that it worM Wie it, or oomparahle with .t Du bamir, of. 


tained a right to recover our slaves in whatev- tenderness7"whero"our conclus~ion”~would de- j 8 tbe ab “ se of , the system, and not tho thing y heffitatc not to 

er part of America they may take refuge, which grade a whole Tace of men from the rank in **f*\‘ ha * f® nders lC odl , ous ;, . ISo ' v ’ bow 18 . ? fc » be a great hi 

is a right we had not before, In short, consid- the scale of beings whioh their Creator may ^ J udd can take this man .from his | of Antioch College. 

ering all circumstances, we have made the best perhaps have given them. To our reproach it and children, and send him bouth ? bim- 

terms for the security of this species of proper- mus t be said that, though for a century and a PU because he is authorized to do so by law; 
ty it waB in our power to make. We would half we have had under our eyes the races of that right is part and parcel of Slavery itself ; 
have made better if we could; but on the whole black and of red men, they have never yet been . lt IS n0 a f>aseof the system. Captain 1 odd 
I do not think them bad .-Pages 355-357. viewed by us as subjects of natural history. 1 13 a ™ an «F h, S b respectability, and in this case 
C. Pinckney. Those who are acquainted advance it, therefore, as a suspicion only, that ! 8 ““Y ac la S tb ® P art a Wv-abiding citizen; 

with the Eastern States, the reason of their the blacks, whether originally a distinct race, but tbe ult % mis |7 desolation that has 

original migration, and their pursuits, habits, or made distinot by time and circumstances, ?wept ovei Tom Steel, his wife and children, 

and principles, well know that they are essen- are inferior to the whites in the endowments lnste £- d of exciting sympathy in the breast of 

tially different from those of tho Middle and both of body and mind. It is not against ex- a noble editor of a Western daily paper, only 

Southern States; that they retain all those perience to suppose that different species of the fpp, es . .°PPO rt ' H '“U 7 t0 enow. hm wit 

opinions respecting religion and government same genus, or varieties of the same species, J odd wl11 n0 doubt send bim Soutb 

which first induced their ancestors to cross the may possess different qualifications. Will not 10 TT , m .. - 

Atlantic; and that they are, perhaps, more a lover of natural history, then-one who views ./ b ‘ 8 18 not the ventab to “ Uncle Tom” of 
purely republican in habits and sentiment the gradations in all the races of animals with ^ rs ' , b ‘? we n° to ™ty; but that he may become 
than any other part of the Union, The inhab- the eye of philosophy—excuse an effort to keep the victim of some monster Legree, is by no 
itants of New York and the Eastern part of those in the department of man as distinct as raei T ™P«>bable. Such is one of the natural 
New Jersey, originally Dutch settlements, seem nature has formed them ? This unfortunate f® suUs Slavcr Y'. ). Vbo 3 s accountable for 

to have altered less than might have been ex- difference of color, and perhaps of faculty, is a be continuance of this abominable law in 
pected in the course of a century; indeed, the powerful obstacle to the emancipation of these Kcntimky, that authorizes the separation of 
greatest part of New York may still be eon- people. Many of their advocates, while they ? lave fa ““ ll0s ■ Not tbe P™" °, f slayes 
sidered as a Dutch settlement—the people in wish to vindicate the liberty of human nature, tyj , n ® t toe newspaper editors alone; not the 
the interior country generally using that lan- are anxious also to preserve its dignity and ! nimstel ' 3 tb ® gW a °?«> bu T fc , ad of them 
guage in their families, and having very little beauty. Some of those, embarrassed by the ln connection with the laity. If the church 
varied their ancient customs. Pennsylvania question, “What further is to be done with ^mbers of Kentucky will the change rf'this 
and Delaware are nearly one-half inhabited by them?” join themselves in opposition with jaw, the law-makers will change it,and there- 
Quakers, whose passive principles upon ques- those who are actuated by sordid avarice only. rem °ve one ot Slavery s most aggravated 
tions of Government, and rigid opinions in pri- Among the Romans, emancipation required but matures. LtReen Kiver, Ivy. 

vate, render them extremely different from the one effort. The slaves, when made free, might ^ - 

citizens either of the Eastern or Southern States, mix with, without staining the blood of, his For th ® National Era. 

Maryland was originally a Roman Catholic master. But with us a second is necessary, DON'T PAY YOUR MINISTER, 

colony, and a great number of their inhabi- unknown to.history. When freed, he is to he —t ,, , 

tants, some of them the most Wealthy and cul- removed beyond the reach of mixture. The h* 011 “ P a y your Minister. I wouldn t, it I 
tivated, are still of this persuasion; it is unne- revised code further proposes to proportion were a church and congregation. I d pay two 
oeesary for me to state the striking difference crimes and punishments. This is attempted on dollars a yard for my dresses, eight dollars a 
in sentiment and habit which must always ex- the following Beale .—Pages 149-151. yard for my broadcloth, and not a sou for the 

ist between the Independents of tho East, the [ t is difficult to determine on the standard Wo 3' d f of tb ®. L ° rd arid th ® llfe : bload of the 
Calvinists and Quakers of the Middle States, by which the manners of a nation mav be tried f lmste L' Wbat8 tbe u8e of . P a y>cg for going 
and the Roman Catholics of Maryland; hut whether catholic or particular. It isUore dif- a.T. b “ g ^nntMn^The 
striking as this is, it is »ot to bo compared with floult for a native to bring to that standard the tbat . , can as w , e11 ba 7® fo1 n0 * b !“S ' The 
the difference that there is between the inhab- manners of his own nation familiarized to him mImld;er W1 } Preach anyhow , and if his ser¬ 
vants of Northern and Southern States; when by habit. There must doubtless be an unhap- U '" nS f are P 1 ? cbod out of him, what matter is 
IS. b " - thTmaunersof our people,prl 


wife and children, and send him South ? Sim¬ 
ply because he is authorized to do so by law; 
that right is part and parcel of Slavery itself; 
“ it is no abuse of the system.-’ Captain Todd 
is a man of high respectability, and in this case 


is only acting the part of a law-abiding citizen; for the enjoyment of health and recovery from 
but the utter misery and desolation that has ease > than aiiy other work that I have ever reai 
swept over Tom Stoel, his wife and children, Mary S. Gove Ntchah. 


instead of exciting sympathy in the breast of 
a noble editor of a Western daily paper, only 
gives him an opportunity to show his wit. 


“ Captain Todd will no doubt send him South York, 


ito not to pronounce it,a most noble work, 
a great blessing to humanity.— Prof. Alhin, 

Not only tho heat book on the subjects, on which il 
l-eats, but the only truo and satisfactory one ever 


I reoommond this book as containing more of the 
philosophy of life and health, more of our true rela¬ 
tion to God and each other, and more practical rules 


One vol. 18mo, 482 pages, 81 engravings. Fine 
Cabinet, edition, $1.25; pocket mail edition, in flexi- 
hie muslin, gilt, $1. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
by STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, Now 


at by mail, post paid, at the above pri< 


transmission of funds, in America or to any portion 
of Europe. JOS. O. G. KENNEDY, late of 

June 16—Mm _ Censns Office, W .i liingt,.n 

THE AMEKICAN SLAVE CODE, IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 

I TS Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Ju¬ 
dicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts. By Wil¬ 
liam Goodell, author of tho ‘Democracy of Christian- 
ity,” “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” Ac. Tho work 
contains 436 pages I2mo, neatly bound in cloth. Prioe 
75 cents per copy, postage 18 cents. For sale by- 
June 30. L. CLEPHANE, Office Nat, Era. 

The following is an, extract of a letter from Hou. 
William Jay to the author; 

“ Yonr analysis of the slave laws is very able, and 
your exhibition of their practical application by the 
Southern courts evinces great and careful research. 
Your book is as impregnable against the charge of 
exaggeration as Euclid’s Geomotry, since, like that, 

book is not only true, but it is imfueMibh c&ly'ime.’’ 

FEMALE MEDICAL CtHJ.tGfc.OJ l ENDStL- 

Fourth Annual Session. 

T HE next Course of Lcotures in this Institution will 
commence on Saturday, Ootober 1st, 1853, and 
continue five months, (21 weeks.) closing on the 25th 
of February, 1854. 

FACULTY. 

David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 

Eli.wood fiAHVEY, M. D., Professor of the Princi¬ 
ples and Practice of Medicine. 

Hileehn-Darlington, M. !>., Professor of Surgery. 
Ann Preston, M. D„ Professor of Physiology. 
Edwin Fussell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 
Mark G. ICerr, M. D., Professor of Materia Med. 
ica and General Therapeutics. 

Martha II. Mownv, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 
and Disonses of Women and Children. 

Almira L. Fowler, M. D., Demonstrator of Anat¬ 
omy and Chemistry. 

Persons wishing farther information as'to terms, 
regulations, Ac, or desirous of receiving copies of the 
Announcement, will please apply, personally or by 
letter, to the Doan of the Faculty. 

DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D, 
June 2— 12t 22« Arch street, Philadelphia. _ 

STAMMER ING CC R ED_E|7Y»CY,TU»N TALfGKF. 
r\R. COMSTOCK'S VoaU SFymnojiw*. Philadelphia, 


the victim of some monster “ Legree,” is by no T OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Bo¬ 
rneans improbable. Such is one of the natural / ' nan y bee ° s , oia the y ear 

results of Slavery Who is accountable for 

the continuance 01 this abominable law in one of the articles alone, I have known young men 
Kentucky, that authorizes the separation of tho past year to make from five to twelve dollars per 
slave families ? Not the owners of slaves mere- da y; and in the mannfpcture and sale of any one of 
ly; not the newspaper editors alone; not the the articles, no young man oi energy-and^ ability can 
ministers of the gVpel alone, but ali of them ££ 

in connection with the laity. If the church Receipts will be forwarded by mail. No letter taken 
members of Kentucky will the change of this from the office unless prepaid. June 16. 

law, the law-makers will change it, and tfrere- austr guan NrEAMKHiP company! 
by remove one of Slavery’s most aggravated For p ort Melbourne, and Sidney, Aus- 

foatures. Green River, Kv. tralia 

- rnHE magnificent now steamship GOLDEN AGE, 

For the National Era. -L three thousand tons burden, D. D. Porter, U. S. 

soh-i pay yoot Jmnsmc SjE’jSfX 

Don’t pay your Mini,.,,.. 1 wouldn’t, if I 

were a church and congregation. I d pay two equal to the Collins line of steamers, and it is believed 
dollars a yard for my dresses, eight dollars a will prove to he the fastest steamship in tho world. 


Don’t pay your Minister. I wouldn’t, if I j g Yjf t ^ 0 sia , e aric j gt] 
were a church and congregation. I’d pay two equal to the Collins line of si 
dollars a yard for my dresses, eight dollars a will prove to be the faste 
yard for my broadcloth, and not a sou for the Her accommodations for fir 
Word of the Lord and the life-blood of the o? 


I say Southern, I mean Maryland and the by influence on the manners of our people, pro- ‘V b 

States to the southward of her; here we may duced bv the existence of Slaverv among us sba l bave Sf aot! S lvpL ‘ «* c lu WH™ uv hjc i 
truly observe, that nature has drawn as strong Thewhofe commerce between mas L and slave T 

marks of distinction id the habits and manners is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous ‘ “ r T* 

of the people, as she has in her climates and passions—the most unremitting despotism on n °^' J ®?' 

productions. The Southern citizen beholds, the one part, and degrading submissions on the —Z,’——i 
with a kind ot surprise, the simple manners of othc r. Our children see this, and loam to imi- F™ , h , v 

the East, and is too often induced to entertain tate it . for man is an imita tive animal. This ba ! 

undeserved opinions of the apparent purity of quality is the germ of all education in him. C j 

the Quaker; while they, m their turn, seem p' rom his cradle to his grave he is learning to 
concerned at what they term the extravagance do what he sees others do . ]f a parent cou]d sal ary wen 

and dissipation of their Southern friends and find no motive cither in his philanthropy or his B ? a “ r< 

reprobate, as an unpardonable moral and po- self-love, for restraining the intemperance of , 

litical evil, the dominion they hold over a part passion towards his slave, it should always be f know 

of the human race. The inconveniences which a sufficient 0 no that his child is present. But f® 
too frequently attend these differences in habits generally it is not sufficient. The parent 
and opinions among the citizens that-compose storm8 the child looks on, catches the linea- “W X. t 
the Union, are not a little increased by the va- menta 0 f wr ath, puts on the same airs in the y , ,\ 

riety of their State Governments; for, as I have 0 ; ro i e 0 f smaller slaves, gives a loose rein to the “; n ; 8 L. C0m in 2 
W TUi P assion8 ’ ilnd > thus nursed, educated, uke m 0 ’ e3 . H o 
aer wnien a people live nevei iaii to nave a an( j d ai ]y exercised ip tyranny, cannot but be - 0 f a t 

powerful effect upon their manners. We know stamped by j t wit h odious peculiarities. The 3?, W 
that: all the States have adhered in their forms man mU3t be a prodigy who can retain his ? ° rflf qlJ 
to the republican principle, though they have marme rs and morals undepraved by such eir- “f tiXiJT i 
differed widely m their opinions of the mode cumstances. And with what execration should ° i h , . t ' 

best calculated to preserve it.—Pp. 386, 387.- the statesman be loaded, who, permitting one xhafos aU I 

- half the citizens thus to trample on the rights 

Extracts from. Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. of the other, transforms those into despots and 

Boston Edition, 1832. these into enemies, destroys the morals of the —— 

Under the mild treatment our slaves expe- °ue part, and the amor patriot of the other; for wnnnwnt 

rienoe, and their wholesome, though coarse if a slave oan have a country in this world, it (J 'enoes withti 
food, this blot in our country increases as fast, must be any othcr in preference to that in is a favorablo time 
or faster than the whites. During the regal which be is born to live and labor for another; the wise is said to 
Government, wo had at one time obtained a in which he must lock up the faeulties of his begs to employ twt 
law, which imposed such a duty on the import- nature, contribute, as far as depends on liis in- “? sfc P°I 


to meeting—forking over silver for sermons $275; third class, $200. The 
that I can just as well have for nothing ? The For freight or passago apply to 
minister will preach anyhow; and if his ser- J - HO WAR I 

mons are pinched out of him, what matter is — — — : - _ _ ”1 

it? I needn’t know anything about it, and I Cleveland water, c 
shall have grace given me to improve by the mekt. 


there isn’t a very great plenty in my pockets aaving already entered upon its 

r ^ J, •> sixth season. Hie largely increased number of pa- 

jusfc now. I oan go to church three times a tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
day, and not lose a cent by it, either. Im- any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro- 
mense profits ! Catch me paying my minister, portion of cures, induce the subscriber to believe that 
when I can have beautiful sermons—glorious his enlarged experience and opportunities for treat- 


T HE ahove Establishment still continues in success¬ 
ful operation, having already entered upon its 
sixth season. The largely increased number of pa¬ 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 


discourses—so cheap. Catch me paying my 
minister, when I know so well that a good, 
round salary would spoil him. Like as not, it 


his enlarged experience and opportunities for treat¬ 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 

Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suc¬ 
cess and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 
none. _ T. T. SEELYE, M. D., 


others do. If a parent could wou ] d ma ke him feel so good that he’d black April 21—24t __ _ Proprietor. 

utber in his philanthiopy or his h; s boots, and put on the polish until liis Jamestown water cure, ’ 

?^fos’s'lh.ve^t shouM^alwavs be dear P e0pl ® COl,!d a11 Se ® tbeir fa06S “ tbem - T ©GATED in the beautiful and thriving village of 
? his slave, it should always be Bef()re know it he > d be at the tailor’s, (for JL Jamestown, at the foot ofOhautauqne lake, Chan- 
that his child 18 present. But the y firgt t! t00 gince he kad keen tauque county, New York, is now completed, and 
not sufficient. The parent ministel ) and when Sunday came, I’d take up °P® n for ^e reception of patient*. It appears that 

• s?ave% gjt’es a loose rein to the i S a£ s^i'o^ 

18 > and thus nursed, educated, like Mo ’ ea . How handsome he looks! how ra- ease-worn and dilapidated system; and to please the 
ised m tyranny, cannot but be diarit he ig ; And how that new Buit of broad- ar ‘f i8 «yo of ideality, and to charm the lovers of the 

a LliT w P h^ l tn retain ^Ks ® lotb g list ® nS ! ' Wbe “ b ® ^ tbr0U S b F 8a ch- ° f 9UrPa “ mg b0ilUty Pre ‘ 


ing, I say : How fat that s< 


got into him ? Why, I have been paying him, 
and he’s got something extra to thank God 
for. That’s all that ails him. 

Polly Primmer. 


!_ What’s Here lies the lucid lake of Chautauqua, reflecting i 


Boston Edition, 1832. these into j 

Under the mild treatment our slaves expe- p n0 part, a: 
rienoe, and their wholesome, though coarse if a slave o 
food, this blot in our country increases as fast, must be a: 
or faster than the whites. During the regal which be if 


A NEW- VOLUME 8wa 

YF WOODWORTH'S YOUTH’S CABINET com- 
J mences with the July number, and of eourso now 
a favorablo time for now subscribers. A word to T 
10 wise is said to-bo sufficient, though tlio Publisher q u , 
igs to employ two words, just to say that tho Cab- ^ ‘ 
let—the most popular illustrated dollar magazine in 


a mirror the royal hills that rise on either sido; and 
the roar of tho waterfall, caused by the outlet of the 
lake leaping tho rock-ribbed harriers of nature, sends 
up a continual anthem. Here tho. disciples of Walton 
oan ply the rod and lino to theii hearts’ oontent, in 
taking the fine specimens of the finny tribe that 
swarms tho waters of lake and stream; and the nu¬ 
merous groves and ravines in the vioinity afford a de¬ 
lightful retreat for those who love to gaze on nature 
in hor wildest moods, 

This establishment was constructed especially for a 
Cure, and plannod, in every particular, according to 
the most approved model, by the proprietor, General 


Slooution. Address A. COMSTOCK, M. »., 

No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Cousvock is the author of the PKtmeivt 

Alphabet, the only jmfect alphabet that has been given tv 
the world, because if is the only alphabet that haa a dis¬ 
tinct letter for every articulate sound, and sinus for accent, 
inflection, and intonation. Ur. o has pnblishcd, in this al¬ 
phabet, bin System of Elocution. $ I. I he New Testament, 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 

^tTOKNKY and Counsellor at I,sir and 4'olioitoi in 


“ BE DAYS OF DRINKING WINE FORGOT.” 
■^yn.LSON’S Temperance Mouse and Botanic Media u 

Ming and taine hay. (fast, end of Main street, .Jackson, 
Michigan, fifty rodB east of the Railroad Depot-. l’i-. e 
AVERY’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Price only 825! — Patented October 19, 1852. 

T HIS ■machine is acknowledged by all who have used it 
to be superior to that of any other sewing machine‘ever 
Invented, for its simplicity, compactness, the beauty and 
strength of its stitch, and its cheapness. It weighs about 
25 pounds, and costs only from $25 to $30 It will work 
neatly, with the smallest thread, the finest muslin, cam¬ 
bric, or silk, as. well as linen, woollen,and cotton goods, and 
all kinds of leather. It is so simple that a child of ten 
years Qf age^can understand and work ic^rapliUy^without 

spent than it can be^done by hand. The^stitchesaretade- 

unlike and much better than any other sewing machine ever 

use, as it will <h> all kinds of sewing, and, when known, wifi 
be generally introduced into families. 

The Avery Sewing Machine Company have perfected 
their arrangements for manufacturing on the largest ecftlCj 


^EOIiFAN PIANO FORTKS. 

T. Gil bkrt & Co.’s New York Wart-rooms 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony-st., and 

W opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 

1ERE the largest assortment of Pianos, with aal 
without the celebrated Improved AEolian, may be 
found—all of which hove the metallic frame, and are war- 

and will be sold at great bargains. By an experience of 
eight years, resulting in many Important teprbvementB,th« 
jEolian has been brought to a perfection attained by no 
others. Nearly 2,500 AEolians have been applied, and the 
demand is rapidly^inoreasing. ElegauUJoudoir or Cottage 

are admitted to be superior to all others, owing to their 
firmness and long standing in tune. Prices same aa at the 
manufactory. Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. K, H. 
Wade'e, and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and in¬ 
struction Booka, furnished at this etore at -wholesale. 


kibitioD, when one inconsiderate Assembly, human i 
placed under a peculiarity of circumstance, re- dition or 


,ce, or entail his own miserable con- es ^ i’ a n 
the endless generations proceeding derful: 


-anois C. Woodworth,) in his Foreign Sketch- 
w rambling.with the reader among the won- 
rins of Herculaneum and Pompoii. Tho Bi- 


pealed the law. This repeal met a joyful sane- from him. With the morals-of the people, their ography of distinguished Americans l_s still continued. sixy 
tion,from the then sovereign, and no devices, industry also is destroyed; for, in a warm oli- this magazine. You will find it just tho'thing thru( 
no expedients, which could ever after be at- mate, no man will labor for himself who can Tj e j e °“ r re two volnmea in a year—one commencing D . r 
tempted by subsequent Assemblies—and they make another labor for him. This is so true, j n j u | y) ’ the other in January. A yearly volume em- 
seldom met without attempting them—could that of the proprietors of slaves a very small braces nearly 600 pages, and about 100 illustrations. will 1 
succeed in getting the royal assent to a renewal proportion, indeed, are ever seen to labor. And ■> its editor, possesses a decided genius in writing ernpl 
of the duty. In the very first session held under can the liberties of a nation be thought secure for the young'. In this department he is surpassed in hi 
the Republican Government, the Assembly pass- when we have removed their only firm basis— by few, if any, m this country. Wo cannot too high- 
ed a law for the perpetual prohibition of the a conviction in the minds of the people that >y commend tho Cabinet. -iY. Y. dYibnnc rn.Ir 

importation of slaves. 1 This will, in some meas- these liberties are of the gift of God? that they ^ t h e“!rt& an txTra copy t'o thc'ono by « 
ure, stop the increase of this great political and are not to be violated but with his wrath ? In- wh ’ 0 f oraiS tko Club. Payment invariably in ad- Te 
moral evil, while the minds of our citizens may deed, I tremble for my country whon I reflect V anoc. Bound volumes of the new series, (three in treat 


-han ever. Ihe ed- Xfi© medical department will bo under the iinme- 
ns Foreign Sketch- Jiate 6uporTision of B . p ot t B r, M, D., and Mrs. L. M. 
.er among tho won Pottor . Dr. Potter has had much experience in tho 
I ompou. iho Bi- treatment of tho afflicted, having practiced Allopathy 


years, and the Hydropathic system during tho last 


be ripening for a complete emancipation of that God is just; that his justice cannot sleep numbor,) 75 cents 
human nature .—Page 93. forever; that, considering numbers, nature, and . Please to send oi 

Many of the laws which were in force du- natural means only, a, revolution of the wheel j® 1 !’ J4 4t 00 

ring the monarchy, being relative merely to of fortune, an exchange of situation is among__ 


Please to send on your orders by mail to tho Pub- 
iher, D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH, 

July 14—4teo 116 Nassau st., New York. 


charge of the business department of tho Cure.-There 
will be no pains spared to render this establishment 
emphatically the Home, of the invalid, and to assist 
in his or her speedy recuperation. 

Patients coming from the East or West will take 
railroad to Dunkirk, thenee by plank-road and omni¬ 
bus, throe hours’ride to Jamestown; from tho North, 
by road and stago on the various mail routes. 

Terms—from $6 to $10 per woek, according to 
treatment and room occupied. Patients will bring the 
usual amount of paoking-oiotbos, towels, &c., or they 


can be furnished with thorn at tho Cure. For further 
particulars, address E. POTTER, M. D., or ALBERT 
ALLEN, Jamestown, Chautauque county, New York. 
May 19—tf __ 


that form of Government, or inculcating prin- possible events; that it may become probable BUELL & BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. C., hallett, Davis, & co.’s zEOLIAN, and lem 
ciples inconsistent with republicanism, the first by supernatural interference! The Almighty have now ready for delivery GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANO fortis. 

Assembly whieh met after the establishment of has no attribute which can take side with us MANUEL PEEEIRA! New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Berry & Co.’s, 

tha Commonwealth, appointed a committee*' m such a contest. But it is impossible to be tem- ^ > 297 Broadway- Philadelphia Ware Booms 

to revise the whole code-to reduce it into perate and to pursue this subject through the SOVEKEKJN RULE V SOUTH CAROLINA at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, {Successors to A. Fiot,) 

proper form and volume, and report it to the various considerations of policy, ot morals, of buvjskhiujs Rolt^u* auuin 19g chestnut street. 

Assembly. This work has been executed by history, natural and civil. We must be con- Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. TJEING determined to offer the public the bosl 

three gentlemen, and reported, but probably tented to hope they will force their way mto - _D Piano Fortes that are manufactured, we have 

will not be taken up till a restoration of peace every one’s mind. I think a change already Written in Charleston,Jb O, by F. C. Adams. arranged with tho above-named Boston manufactur- 
shall leave to the Legislature leisure to go perceptible, since the origin of the present rpHE above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
through such a work. revolution. The spirit of the master is abating, rtoTk M, 

They proposed the following, among other that of the slave rising from the dust, his eon- cents, muslm, 75 cents. Ihe usual discount to the ^ woll . srfocted assorlment of tkoir celebrated Pi- 
alterations; dition mollifying, the way I hope preparing, pa “ any 3 ooo Sles for 61 cents.' ’ an08 - 

To emancipate all slaves born after passing under the auspices of heaven, for a total eman- * md 0 k j a ( i 0 ii nea tion of the scenes and Messrs, nallett, Davis, A Co. have been long and 

Tt. l.;u ™«.wl .Ini&n and that f.hia ia diarvwwil in tho nrder ...._...j j,l j„ i«r» favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 


The*bill reported by the revisors does cipation, and that this is disposed, in the order incidents 


Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 
Written in Charleston, S. C., by F. C. Adams. 

T HE above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 pages, small pica. Price—in paper, 50 
cents; muslin, 75 cents. The usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre¬ 
paid, any distanoe under 3,000 miles, for 61 cents. 
The above workjs a delineation of the scenes and 


not itself contain this proposition, but an amend- of events, to be with the consent of the masters 
ment containing it was prepared to be offered rather than by their extirpation .—Pages 169- 
to the Legislature whenever the bill should be 171. 

taken up; and further directing that they Extract from Plan of a Constitution for'Vir 
should continue with their parents to a certain ginia drawn up b Mr . Je ff erson if n83 . 

b ®i r0 “ g ^:" P ’ a ‘ The General Assembly shall not have power 

^ f scl “l® 8 ’ a00 ® rd ’ n ? t .°, tbeir to infringe this Constitution; to abridge the 
geniuses, till the females should be eighteen civi i rig bt8 of any person on account of his re- 
and the males twenty-one years of age, when v ^ , . ,. « c 

th», dmld b. cblonizod lo' .uoh pi..? u tb. , ,w Srf ». ^ ™ P '. iT 

of ! he r “' d " to coutnbutlODB,other tbL the he .hill h.t 

eeedftp.it. of the .fol d.h.yti. „hn^Ae.; Cr°dS ”, 

tion td! the, h.te «o,o,rod .trenKth; .od to lh ,„ 0 ) IhoJ m.j eobetitett oraoA.o m- 
send vessels at the same time to other parts of . ln 

itaatsi to induce whom to m.gr.t, hiAer, , ‘ t „ bm of .ttoiodor of tree 

ineorpor.M the bUti ini» the State, .nd the. f mo „h„„ to in thi , „ „ 

save the expense of supplying by importation 0 J tinuance 0 f Slavery beyond the generatio 
of white settlers, the vacancies hey will leave ? whieh baU be ^ / he th!rt # rs t day , 
Deep-rooted prejudices entertained by the D6eemb one thou g sand ei bt Cdred-a 
whites; ten thonsandrecollec ionsby the blacks Qs b ’ orn aftar that day S b eing hereby d 

of the injuries they have sustained; new prov- f _ p 22fi j h j 

oeations; the real distinctions which nature ' r ° A* , 

has made; and many other eircumstanees, will *• ?< Q ' J 

divide us into parties, and produce convulsions, 

which will probably never end but in the ex- THE CHRISTIAN PRESS, 

termination of the one or the other race,— Pitttburgh, July 11, 18-53. 

Pa ™t\ f _1 r 44 '.n v •„ •„ * To the Editor of the National Era: 

Whether further observation will or will not T , - , . ■ r . 


' Manuel Pereira, steward of the British bri 
n, in the jail of Charleston, S. C. 

The following notice of this work is copied fn 


GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTIS. 

New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Berry & Co.’s, 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 
196 Chestnut street. 

B EING determined to offer the public the best 
Piano Fortes that are manufactured, wo have 
arranged with the abovo-nnmed Boston manufactur¬ 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianoi?, a full 
and well-selected assortment of thoir celebrated Pi- 

Messrsi Hailett, Davis, A Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, and for 
the great length of time they would stand in tune, 
could not bo excelled. They have recently intro¬ 
duced tho “grand patent suspension bridge,” which 
imparts tho firmness and volume of tono of the Grand 


ligious belief; to restrain him from professing 

and supporting that belief, or to compel him wllen brong ht into the port of Charleston, S. 0.; to- 
to Contributions, Other than those he shall .have gather with the imprisonment of Pereira, several sea- 
personaliy stipulated for tbe support of that or men belonging to the New England States, and two 


National Era of February 17- “ uc8a mo 8 ra na patent suspension bridge, winch 

“The above is the tiHe of a work now in press, ^rts the firmnessland volume of tone of the Grand 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, f ia,n0 * J-ncJr t ftoiian, Having tno latest ana most 
by which her citizens claim a right to imprison colored nnproyed voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
sea,nun, of all nations, and even those cast upon their J* 1 ™ 8 is no instrument so dosirable ior the parlor as 
shores lu. distress. We have perused the book in ad- Piano Forte, combining a the beauty 

vanee of its publication, and find that it gives a life- bnlhancy. and sonUouching pathos of the piano and 
like picture of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, parlor °igan. ,, ^ . . p . 


Gaitarfl, from $10 to k c., &c._ 16—ly 

MIMING AGKMOY, 

New York , 62 William street, Boom No. 12. 


companies organized and at work. Also, for furnishing all 
kinds of machinery and mining tools, as ordered. Also, tha 
chemical analysis ol ores and other substances, ao forward¬ 
ed from any pare of the country. A printed circular, giving 
full explanations, will be sent in answer to any post paid 
letter, enclosing one three cent post otfice stamp. 

Deo. 30—ly .1 K. t»'A :; 

A ¥ liill’S CM ERR V P ECTOIiA i 


CONSUMPTION. . 

nno cure a cold, with headache and soreness of the bod 
JL take the Cherry Pectoral on going to bed, and wrap i 
warm, to sweat during the night. 

For a cold and cough, take it morning, noon, and eve 
iuy, according to directions on the bottle and the dii 
culty will soon be removed. None will Long suffer from th 
trouble, when they find it can be so readily cured. Pereo 
afflicted with ft seated cough, which breaks them of the 
rest at. night, will find, by taking the Cherry Pectoral ( 
going to bod, they may be sure of sound, unbroken alee 
and consequently refreshing rest-, threat relief Jrom st 


From two eminent Physicians in Fayetteville, ‘Venn. 

FjlYSTtkvillb, Tbnn., April 16,1851. 

Sir ; We have given your Cherry Pectoral an extensive 
trial in our practice, and find it- to surpass every other rent^ 
edy we have lor curing affections of the respiratory organa. 

DUS. D1EMER A HAMPTON 

To singers and public speakers this remedy is in valuable, 
iwj by its action on the throat and lungs, when taken in 
small quantities, it removes all hoarseness in a few hours, 
and wonderfully increases the power and flexibility of the 

Asthma is generally much relieved, and often wholly 
cured, by Cherry Pectoral. But there are some oases so 
obBfcinateas to yield entirely to no medicine. Cherry Pec¬ 
toral will cure them, if they oan be cured. 

Bronchitis, or irritation of tbe throat and upper portion 
of tho lungs, may be cured by taking Cherry Pectoral in 
small and frequent doses. The uncomfortable oppression 
is soon relieved. 

Rev. Dr. Lansing, of Brooklyn, New York, states ; 


Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is onJjyne- 
ty, that by a series of experiments, con- 
j;ht years, he has triumphantly sueeeed- 
ig an .instrument for small rooms, fully 


personally Stipulated tor tne support Ot mat or men neiongmg xo xne isew nmgianu Dxaxes, ana LWO — ™ —- J 

fmv other • to ordnin tlpqfcli for anv primp hut French seamen; the prison regimen, character of the equal xo xne square piano. 

any otner, to oraam aeatn tor any cume out » i m ° ndae A v of oerta 4 n 0 m. AH of tho above instruments warranted m the full- 

treason or murder, or military offences; to par- make the “aw a of peculation The manner. The prices, at cither of our ware rooms, 

don, or give a power of pardoning, persons duly work ia re pl e t e with incidents of Southern life and tho same M at manufactories in Boston. Wo will 

convicted''of treason or felony, but, instead character, pointing Southerners to the things that call select instruments with or without the Alolian, and 

il_e .1 _ ... 1 __ r— .J*;„„ +Uii, hands, with a force that forward them to any part of tho United States; and 

if thev do not Drove satisfactory, thev mav ho re- 


thereof, they may substitute 


to. pass such, laws for pun- f aaa »‘ be mistaken. The work is written by one who d th8y do ( 
t ,, . , ,eff.u has taken a prominent part m the affairs of the South, purnea at < 


it prove satisfactory, they may b- 


I isliing actions done before tbe existence of such aa <, cannot f 
laws; to pass any bill of attainder of treason commercial m 


alike the general reader) be refunded. 


turned at our exponse, and the purchase money, w 


or felony; to prescribe torture in any case 
whatever; nor to permit the introduction of 
any more slaves to reside in this State, or tho 
continuance of Slavery beyond the generation 
whieh shall he living on the thirty-first day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred—all 
persons born aftar that day being hereby de¬ 
clared free .—Page 226. 

[to be continued.] 


Pitttburgh, July 11, 18-53. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 


philanthropist,” ‘ ’ YVe are engaged largely in publishing Mnsic and 

BUELL & BLANCHARD, Washington, D. C. Musical Works oi every description, fit both Now 

_York and Philadelphia; and having purchased tho 

BOOK AGENTS WANT ED, extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
nd Useful Works for 1853. S 

ILDARS A YEAR. to schools and seminaries, than any .other hqjise. 

ry county of the United States, Wo also keep a largo assortment of second-hand 
erprising men, to engage in the Pianos and Melodeons, for rent or sale, 
st books published in the coun- T. S. BERRY & CO., 297 Broadway, N. York, 

address, possessing a small cap- J. E. GOULD & CO, successors to A. Fiot, 

$100, such inducements will be March 24—tf 196 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


ONE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 

To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for 1853. 
1,000 DOLLARS A YEAR. 

W ANTED, in every county of the United States, 
active and enterprising men, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best books published in the coun¬ 
try. To men of good address, possessing a small cap¬ 
ital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will ho 
offered as to enable them to make from $3 to $5 a 
day profit. 

05=“ The hooks published by us are all useful in 
their character, extremely popular, and command 
large sales wherever they are offered. 

For further particulars, address, postage paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
July 7—It 181 William street, New York. 


“ r imu r OD8B1 T at T W1 “ , I was much surprised to see in the Era of T _ ., f -k T’u 

PS MM ^ndwmenbTof S \ ^ ^ ^ 

he \lbe f' ehe d e t r JD d th ° th ° f t - h8 f hear That fo may with truth be Said that this [Christ- Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Washington City, 

relations of thechotah to Jtawj, Mfa SYS 

Thomas Jefferson, George Wythe, and Edmund fo®*?,* 11 ) be oas ) e ' '^ b ? fwlcyan, the organ ol A^anowy^lu^Amho^FMlsTMinnesota^Territory 1 
dleton, the Wesleyan Methodists, a body of Christians Dee, IS—yg John W. North. George W. Prescott. 


t. Office oyer Banking House of Seldom, With- 


STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OIL. 

L ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, full 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candies are 
excellent for all olimates, especially California, Bra- 
, ail, tho East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity cxeeutod promptly. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
March 24. Candle Manu facturer. Cincinnati, O. 
FROM 500 TO 3,000 PER CENT. 

T O be made in a business suited to both sexes, and 
of general use. One. dollar is enough to-.begin with, 
and effort will insure success. Any person may engage 
im this business, at- home or abroad, by sending his 
name, post office address, and $1, in brown envelope, 
post paid, to M! I. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

April 1— 16t 


For croup, give an emetic of antimony, to be followed by 
largo and frequent dosea of the Cherry Pectoral, until it 
Bubdnes the disease. If taken in season, it will not fail to 

Whooping oongh may be broken up and soon cured by 

The influenza is speedily removed byrthis remedy. Nu- 

were protected from any serious consequences, while t-hsir 
neighbors,without the Cherry Pectoral, were suffering from 
the disease. Sai.bm, Ohio, June 11, Ml. 

I write to inform you of the truly remarkable effects of 
your Cherry Pectoral in this place and in my own family. 
One of my daughters was completely cured in three days of 
a dreadful whooping cough, by taking it. Ur. Means, one 
of our very beat physicians, freely states that, he considers 
it the best remedy we have for pulmonary diseases, and that 

Oiir clergyman of the Baptist church says that during 

yonr medicine he could scarcely have believed withont see¬ 
ing. Yours, / eapec|fally^ ]Kj ^ 

Dr. J.C. Aybr. 

From tht distinguished Professor of Chemistry and 
teria Medina, Bowdohi Goilege. 

Brunswick,Mb., February 5,1847. 

I have found the Cherry Pectoral, aa its ingredients show, * 
diseases? 11 ^FARKER^LK 1 VM.ANi'™'™Ifi 7 

Ur Valentine Mott the widely celebrated Professor of 
Snrgery in the Medical College, New York city, says; 

«It gives me .pleasure to certify the value .and efficacy of 
Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, which I consider peculiarly adapted 
to cure diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

Cures of severe diseases upon the lungs have been effect¬ 
ed by Cherry Pectoral',.In snch extreme cases as warrant 
the belief that a remedy has at length been found, that can 
be depended on to oars the coughs, colds, and consumption, 
which car*y from our midst thousands every year. It is in- 
deed a medicine to which the affiicttu can look with confi¬ 
dence for relief, and they should not fall to avail themselves 

Prepared and sold by JAMES C. ASKS, Practical and 
Analytical Chemist, Lowell, M*ss,,»ud soid fcy Uruggise* 
and Apothecaries everywhere. Jaa. IS 



